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I'm  a  mountain  climber,  a  conservationist,  I  have  my  own  castle, 


and  I  live  in 


And  you're  invited  into 


"My  name  is  Reinhold  Messner  and  I  live  in  the  town  of  Bolzano  in  the 
Italian  Alps.  You're  about  to  see  the  Alps  from  a  whole  new  point  of 
view.. .Mine. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  that  the  Alps  are  one  of  the  world's  most  unique 
cultural  landscapes.  A  region  of  outstanding  beauty  and  home  to  people 
dedicated  to  preserving  centuries  old  traditions  and  a  pristine  environment 
that  will  thrive  for  generations  to  come.  Come  visit,  see  for  yourself  and 
embark  on  an  intimate  cultural  experience." 

At  www.WalkMyAlps.com  you'll  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  Reinhold 
and  nine  other  Alpine  residents  from  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  By  simply  clicking  on  their  names  you'll  get  to  see  the  Alps 
through  their  eyes  in  an  exciting  photographic  experience. 

Visit  Reinhold  and  the  Alps  from  the  comfort  of  your  home.  Then  visit 
them  in  person  and  you  will  feel  right  at  home. 

Come  and  Walk  My  Alps! 


www.WalkMyAlps.com 
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Celebrating  the  Storytellers 

Twenty  years  of  riveting  tales 


This  fall,  I  will  have  spent  two  memorable  decades  as  editor  in  chief  of 
Archaeology.  These  years  have  been  marked  by  working  friendships  with  some 
of  the  best  storytellers  in  the  business:  archaeologists  and  specialists  with  grip¬ 
ping  tales  and  a  willingness  to  share  them  with  the  world.  No  one  was  more  passionate 
about  archaeological  discovery  than  the  late  Mayanist  Linda  Scheie,  who  once  exclaimed, 
after  discovering  the  celestial  origins  of  the  Maya  creation  myth,  “It  was  like  being  able  to 
read  Genesis  in  the  heavens!”  Lindas  flair  for  communicating  the  excitement  of  translating 
Maya  glyphs  convinced  me  early  on  that  the  past  has  the  power  to  surprise  and  delight, 
and  in  the  hands  of  adept  professionals  it  can  create  some  powerful  stories. 

Readers  soon  learned  that  Custer  was  whipped  not  by  overwhelming  numbers  of 
Lakota  and  Cheyenne,  but  by  superior  strategies  and  firearms;  that  the  Dark  Ages  were 
not  so  dark  after  all,  but  rather  alive  with  merchant  adventurers  laying  the  foundation  of 
modern  Europe;  and  that  slavery  was  prevalent  in  the  north  on  the  eve  of  the  American 
Revolution.  These  and  other  stories  have  led  me  to  conclude — erroneously,  according  to 
one  historian — that  our  magazine  could  preempt  the  historical  record  with  discoveries 
that  illuminate  the  actual  rather  than  the  imagined  past. 

Sterling  Dow,  a  former  president  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  put  it 
more  poetically  in  an  editorial  introduction  to  our  first  issue  60  years  ago,  “Not  a  day 
passes  but  somewhere  in  the  world  some  brighter  light  is  lit  to  give  us  sharper  clarity 
and  truer  perspective  about  our  own  past.”  Those  brighter  lights  will  give  our  stable  of 
storytellers  more  than  enough  to  do  in  the  years  ahead. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Photographer  Andrey  Mihailov  is  a  native 
of  Svishtov,  Bulgaria,  a  town  some  80  miles 
north  of  Nova  Zagora,  where  archaeologists 
recently  uncovered  extraordinarily  well-pre¬ 
served  burials  of  Thracian 
chariots  and  horses  (“A  Ride 
to  the  Afterlife,”  page  20). 

He  spent  several  days  pho¬ 
tographing  the  spectacular 
site  from  different  vantage 
points,  both  down  in  the 
trenches  and  high  up  on  a 
crane.  “I  was  very  happy  to  have  the  chance 
to  photograph  the  chariots,”  says  Mihailov, 
who  studies  photography  at  the  New  Bul¬ 
garian  University  in  Sofia.  "I  hope  these 
images  have  a  lasting  importance  that  tran¬ 
scends  their  news  value.” 


The  mission  of  journalist-turned- 
archaeologist  Jerry  Spangler  strikes  a  deep 
chord  with  Audubon  senior  editor  Keith 
Kloor  (“Dirtraker,”  page  40).  Spangler  is 
dedicated  to  protecting  sites  on  public 
lands,  “a  huge  swath  of  the  country  that 
contains  incredible  archaeology  and  wildlife 
habitats,”  says  Kloor.  “I’m  fascinated  by  the 
question  of  which  values  these  lands  should 
reflect  most.  Wilderness?  Archaeology? 
Energy  extraction?  It’s  a  debate  the  country 
should  be  having  since 
these  lands  are  owned  by 
all  Americans.”  An  adjunct 
journalism  professor  at  New 
York  University,  Kloor  has 
written  for  Smithsonian, 
Backpacker,  and  Science. 


www.archaeology.org 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Common  Ground 

Can  archaeologists  and  museums  work  together? 

I  was  recently  discussing  the  newly  renovated  Greek  and  Roman  galleries  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  with  a  member  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  who  asked  me  whether  a  visit  to  the  galleries  would  in  any  way  violate  the 
AIA's  Code  of  Ethics.  Of  course  not,  I  replied,  but  the  question  caught  me  by  surprise,  and 
highlighted  the  public’s  perception  of  the  gulf  between  archaeologists  and  museums.  That 
divide,  which  has  grown  exponentially  within  the  past  decade,  hinges  on  different  approaches 

to  looted  artifacts. 

Many  in  the  museum  community  would 
favor  the  purchase  of  an  undocumented 
artifact,  contending  that  it  would  otherwise 
disappear  from  the  public  eye.  Just  as  many 
archaeologists  would  argue  that  the  purchase 
of  such  artifacts  fuels  the  illegal  antiquities 
market  and  spurs  the  plundering  of  even  more 
sites.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  sense  in  some 
circles  that  archaeologists  are  only  interested 
in  pollen  cores  and  flint  knapping,  that  they 
view  marble  statuary  and  vase  painting  as 
unimportant.  This  is  not  the  case.  Archaeolo- 
gists  value  the  arts  of  antiquity  just  as  much 
as  collectors  and  curators  do,  which  is  why 
we  focus  so  intently  on  the  original  contexts 
of  ancient  art. 

When  an  object  is  looted  from  its  archaeo¬ 
logical  context,  we  can  still  admire  its  beauty, 
and  maybe  even  establish  its  authenticity. 
But  in  most  cases,  we  lose  much  of  what  the 
artifact  could  tell  us  about  the  society  that 
produced  it.  Ancient  art  deserves  the  highest 
level  of  care  we  can  provide,  which  means 
ensuring  that  objects  are  not  stripped  of  their 
histories  (see  “A  Tangled  Journey  Home,”  page  34). 

As  a  museum  curator  and  a  field  archaeologist,  I  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to  narrow  this 
divide.  The  two  groups  may  not  agree  on  a  common  course  of  action,  but  both  deplore  the 
destruction  of  ancient  sites.  We  may  therefore  be  able  to  reach  consensus  on  programs  aimed 
at  preventing  the  plundering  of  artifacts  and  their  removal  from  the  countries  of  origin.  I 
remain  convinced  that  there  are  potential  areas  of  agreement,  and  that  we  should  search  for 
them  more  energetically  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

C. 

C.  Brian  Rose 

President,  Archaeological  institute  of  America 


Museumgoers  at  the  Metropolitan  admire 
the  famed  “Euphronios  krater,”  now  on  loan 
from  Italy  until  2008. 
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He  was  a  hardworking  farm  boy. 

She  was  an  Italian  supermodel. 

He  knew  he  would  have  just 
one  chance  to  impress  her. 
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A  King  by  Any  Other  Name 

I  realize  your  poll  of  readers’  favorite 
Maya  royal  names  ("It’s  Good  to  Be 
the  July/ August)  was  tongue-in- 

cheek,  but  it  stated  that  we  know  these 
names  “thanks  to  advances  in  decipher¬ 
ing  Maya  hieroglyphs.”  This  is  untrue. 
Most  translations  of  Maya  royal  names 
in  popular  and  even  scholarly  literature 
are  modern  nicknames  or  false  transla¬ 
tions.  Copans  “18  Rabbit,”  for  example, 
is  a  name  coined  by  archaeologists  in  the 
1970s,  based  on  the  two  most  promi¬ 
nent  elements  in  his  true  name,  “18  Are 
the  Bodies  of  K’awiil,”  a  reference  to 
an  important  deity.  The  actual  ancient 
royal  names  often  reflect  the  arcane  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Classic  Maya  religion.  Pithy 
nicknames  are  easier,  but  don’t  ancient 
Maya  kings  deserve  to  have  their  true 
names  live  on? 

David  Stuart 

Department  of  Art  and  Art  History 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Shock  and  Shame 

I  was  moved  by  Kristin  Romey’s  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  “Archaeology  in  Con¬ 
flict”  conference  in  London  last  year 
("Archaeology  at  War,”  May/June).  It 
was  shocking  to  hear  the  callous  indif¬ 
ference  and  vehement  hostility  of  the 
"revered  Mesopotamian  archaeologist” 
and  others,  who  dismissed  as  “a  load  of 
bullshit”  attempts  by  Dutch  anthro¬ 
pologist  Rene  Teijgeler  to  emphasize 
humanitarian  priorities  in  Iraq.  Their 
lack  of  compassion  is  incompatible  with 
the  higher  aim  of  trying  to  understand 
and  connect  with  cultures  of  the  ancient 
world.  Let  us  hope  that  some  of  those  at 
the  conference  are  ashamed  after  seeing 
how  their  attitudes  look  in  cold  print. 

Giles  Oakley 
London,  England 


ARCHAEOLOGY  welcomes  mail  from 
readers.  Please  address  your  comments 
to  Archaeology,  36-36  33rd  Street, 
Long  Island  City,  NY  11106,  fax  718-472- 
3051,  e-mail  letters@archaeoiogy.org. 
The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit 
submitted  material.  Volume  precludes 
our  acknowledging  individual  letters. 


The  Deeper  Picture 

I  read  Heather  Pringle’s  "Profiteers  on 
the  High  Seas”  (July/ August)  with 
great  interest.  Later  I  glanced  through 
the  newest  issue  of  National  Geographic, 
where  I  found  an  ad  for  Odyssey 
Marine  Exploration  selling  1861  New 
Orleans-minted  half  dollars  found  on 
the  wreck  of  SS  Republic  (for  $1,497 
each).  I  thought  this  sounded  familiar, 
and  then  I  realized  I  had  just  read  about 
this  piracy  in  Archaeology!  Thank 
you  for  not  selling  advertising  space 
to  such  companies  and  thanks  for  the 
article  alerting  me  that  these  people  are 
treasure  hunters  and  not  scientists. 

Jill  Fonger 
Cochranton,  Pennsylvania 

I’m  sure  all  your  readers  abhor  looting. 
Yet,  in  certain  circumstances,  some 
common  sense  has  to  apply.  Ms. 

Pringle's  perspective  strikes  me  as  a 
bit  naive.  Who  is  going  to  locate  and 
recover  these  interesting,  but  typically 
not  historically  significant  "treasure” 
ships?  Some  government?  A  university? 
Obviously  not!  They  are  not  the  CSS 
Hunley .  The  cost  and  tenacity  required 
to  locate  the  ships,  which  we  know  are 
down  there,  exceeds  the  normal  bounds 
of  any  institution.  Without  private 


financial  incentives,  they  would  never  be 
found.  Is  the  goal  to  just  abandon  them? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  learn  a  great 
deal  when  they  are  found,  and  they  are 
not  typically  secretive  discoveries,  with 
the  “finds”  sold  on  the  black  market.  A 
ships’  location,  condition,  and  contents 
become  public.  We  gain  knowledge, 
and  the  investors  and  salvers  may  make 
some  money.  What’s  the  problem? 

Donald  Hewitt 
San  Diego,  California 

Heather  Pringle  responds:  Perhaps  Mr. 
Hewitt  is  the  naive  one.  Treasure  hunters 
often  use  such  noble-sounding  rationales 
to  justify  their  plunders.  In  truth,  every 
old  shipwreck  has  an  important  and 
interesting  story  to  tell.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  UNESCO  convention 
stresses  the  importance  of  protecting 
shipwrecks  intact  on  the  seafloor  whenever 
possible  so  that  future  generations  of 
researchers  can  study  them  for  everyone’s 
benefit.  In  a  decade  or  two,  improved 
technology  may  well  slash  the  costs  of 
investigating  such  wrecks  and  retrieving 
their  stories  for  a  fascinated  public.  But  by 
then,  little  may  be  left  in  our  oceans:  short¬ 
sighted  treasure  hunters  may  have  ruined 
itjor  us  all. 
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From  the  Trenches 

LATE  BREAKING  NEWS  AND  NOTES  FROM  THE  WORLD  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 


Victorious  Gladiators 

Sculptures  from  a  first-century  b.c.  tomb  escape  the  clutches  of  looters. 


After  a  three-year  investiga¬ 
tion,  Italian  authorities  have 
recovered  a  dozen  stolen 
frieze  panels  with  superbly  carved 
images  of  gladiators.  Depictions  of 
gladiators  were  somewhat  common 
on  funerary  monuments  of  upper- 
class  Romans  in  the  later  imperial 
period,  but  these  document  the 
gladiatorial  games  in  the  later  first 
century  b.c.  They  give  scholars  a  rare 
look  into  the  games  while  they  were 
evolving  from  funerary  rituals  with 
great  religious  significance  to  events 
that  promoted  the  political  power 
and  prestige  of  Rome’s  elite. 

Authorities  found  the  carvings 
hidden  by  thieves  under  a  thin  layer 
of  earth  near  the  modern  town  of 
Fiano  Romano,  site  of  the  ancient 
settlement  of  Lucus  Feroniae,  about 


25  miles  north  of  Rome.  “They  were 
placed  next  to  each  other  like  domi¬ 
noes,”  says  Anna  Maria  Moretti, 
superintendent  of  archaeology  in 
northern  Rome.  “The  looters  had 
placed  them  side  by  side  with  great 
precision... so  as  not  to  damage 
them  and  lessen 
their  value.” 

The  slabs, 
thought  to  have 
decorated  a  tomb, 
depict  six  pairs  of 
fighters.  “We  can 


see  a  gladiator  stepping  on  the  hand 
of  his  opponent  (below),”  Moretti 
says.  “The  downed  gladiator  raises 
a  finger  in  the  typical  gesture  used 
to  plea  for  mercy.  Another  scene 
shows  a  dying  gladiator,  falling 
on  the  ground  with  his  shield  lost 
(above).”  The  gladiator 
with  his  finger  raised 
reflects  the  tradition  of 
fighting  ad  digitum,  that  is, 
until  one  opponent  raises 
a  finger,  signaling  defeat. 
Musicians  are  shown 
flanking  the  combatants. 
One  plays  a  curved  horn  or  cornu, 
and  two  others  play  the  tuba,  a  four- 
foot-long  straight  trumpet. 

“The  panels  are  especially 
important  because  of  their  quality,  as 
well  as  the  precision  with  which  the 
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weapons  and  armor  of  the  gladiators 
are  depicted,”  says  Moretti.“They 
come  from  a  period  very  early  in 
Augustus’s  reign,  before  he  instituted 
certain  changes  in  the  ludi  [gladiator 
schools]  and  the  style  of  gladiators’ 
armor  and  weaponry.  The  images  in 
these  friezes  depict  much  simpler 
battle  dress  and  weapons  than 
those  that  were  created  later  in  the 
Augustan  age.” 

Except  for  one  who  sports  a 
crested  helmet,  the  Fiano  Romano 
gladiators  all  wear  basic  helmets  that 
are  essentially  skullcaps  with  cheek 
flaps.  All  are  bare-chested,  but  wear 
the  subligaculum,  or  loincloth,  and 
a  heavy  belt  or  balteus,  from  which 
they  hung  their  swords.  Two  figures 
have  full-length  metal  shin  guards 
( ocreae ),  while  the  others  have  bands 
around  their  calf  muscles  to  which 
metal  plates  are  attached.  Large 
shields  are  depicted,  both  rectangular 
with  a  curved  border  and  oval  with  a 
central  boss  and  rib,  as  is  a  parmula 
(a  small,  round  Thracian  shield). 
Some  gladiators  carry  short  swords 
with  straight,  sturdy  blades,  while 
others  are  armed  with  the  sica,  a 
heavy  curved  dagger. 

Moretti  suggests  that  the  tomb's 
decorative  richness  and  sophistica¬ 
tion  must  have  honored  a  wealthy 
and  influential  member  of  the  elite. 
The  reliefs  may  indicate  the  tomb's 
occupant  was  an  organizer  of  public 
games,  or  they  may  depict  funerary 
bouts  held  in  his  honor.  In  either 
case,  the  quality  and  nature  of  the 
images  are  meant  to  be  a  testament 
to  this  individual’s  political  prestige 
and  economic  power.  A  fragmentary 
inscription  recovered  with  the  gladi¬ 
ator  panels  reveals  that  the  tomb  was 
likely  for  one”Rius,  son  of  Marcus” 
(Rius  Marci  filius)  who  wanted  to 
be  remembered  for  his  generosity  in 
sponsoring  games. 

In  addition  to  the  carefully  bur¬ 
ied  panels  with  gladiator  scenes, 
authorities  found  other  parts  of  the 
tomb  that  the  looters  had  simply 

(continued  on  page  68) 


The  Ascent  of  Caveman 


Before  the  dawn  of 
dialogue,  in  the 
age  of  rubber  dino¬ 
saurs,  a  species  of  wild¬ 
eyed  idiots  emerged  in  the 
minds  of  filmmakers. 

Unlike  any  creature  that  has  ever 
walked  the  earth,  they  were  Holly¬ 
wood  cavemen.  Director  D.  W. 
Griffith's  1912  film,  Man’s  Genesis, 
marked  the  first  on-screen  appear¬ 


ance  of  both  primitive 
man  and  dinosaurs.  Since 
then,  cavemen  have 
become  a  convenient 
device  for  making  state¬ 
ments  about  human 
nature  and  selling  car  insurance. 

This  fall,  ABC  will  air  a  sitcom  fea¬ 
turing  the  Geico  cavemen,  marking 
the  latest  stage  in  Hollywood 
hominid  evolution.  — Zach  Zorich 


Three  Ages  1923 
Thwarted  by  a  stronger, 
wealthier  man,  Buster  Keaton 
gets  creative  in  the  pursuit  of 
love,  inventing  the  catapult, 
stone  ax,  and  golf  club. 


Teenage  Caveman  1958 
This  high-concept,  low-budget 
train  wreck  features  Robert 
Vaughn  rebelling  against  weird 
rules  made  by  old  men  wearing 
carpet  samples. 


One  Million  Years  B.C.  1966 

The  late  1960s  marked  the  golden  age  of  Hollywood  cavemen. 
As  symbols  of  humankind’s  basest  desires,  they  became  objects 
of  terror  and  sexual  fantasies.  In  this  remake  of  a  1940s  film,  the 
hero,  Tumak,  fights  a  menagerie  of  beasts  straight  out  of  the  local 
pet  store,  but  the  real  action  is  whatever  Raquel  Welch  is  doing. 


Caveman  1981 

There  is  a  lot  of  Buster  Keaton 
in  Ringo  Starr’s  lovesick  cave- 
geek,  Atouk,  and  the  goofy 
language  he  speaks  will  make 
you  wish  this  were  a  silent 
film.  “Atouk  zug  zug  Tala?” 


Clan  of  the  Cave  Bear  1986 
Daryl  Hannah  gives  the  theory 
of  multiregional  evolution  a 
boost  by  interbreeding  with 
a  Neanderthal.  But  that  won’t 
save  a  subspecies  of  hominids 
who  can’t  count  past  seven. 


Trog  1969 

Thawed  out  and  angry, 

Trog  starts  off  by  eating  a 
spelunker,  but  develops  a 
nurturing  side  by  hanging  out 
with  Joan  Crawford. 


When  Women  Had  Tails  1970 
Hominids  never  had  tails,  which 
makes  Senta  Berger’s  not 
only  miraculous,  but  also  the 
strongest  scientific  evidence 
yet  for  Intelligent  Design  theory. 


Saturday  Night  Live  1991 
No  longer  “frightened  and 
confused,”  Geico’s  cave- 
hucksters  are  the  descendants 
of  Unfrozen  Caveman  Lawyer, 
who  blazed  a  career  path  for 
men  with  robust  brow  ridges. 
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TOBY  WILKINSON 


Jo  affine 
Berryv^ 


“Brotzi”  Emerges 


When  photos  of  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  tattoo  on  Brad  Pitt's 
left  forearm  surfaced  on 
the  Internet,  savvy  bloggers  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  the  outline  of"Otzi,”  a 
5,300-year-old  mummy  found  frozen 
in  the  Alps  in  1991.  The  image  even 
generated  buzz  among  “Iceman” 
scholars.  Horst  Seidler,  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist  at  the  University  of  Vienna  and 
president  of  the  Iceman-Commission, 
was  enthused: “I  have  to  confess,  its  a 
nice  place  on  his  arm,  visible  . . .  I'm 
sure  the  Iceman  feels  honored  to  dec¬ 
orate  an  American  celebrity,  [like  the] 
famous  Mr.  Pitt!” 

The  Iceman  himself  sports  some 
of  the  world’s  oldest  tattoos — mostly 


blue-black  hash  marks  that  can  be 
seen  in  Pitt’s  tattoo  (above) — which 
may  have  inspired  the  actor.  But 
when  Archaeology  contacted 
Pitt’s  publicist  Cindy  Guagenti  for 
comment,  she  had  “no  idea”  why  he 
had  chosen  the  grisly  tat. 

Katharina  Hersel,  a  spokesperson 
for  Italy's  South  Tyrol  Museum  of 
Archaeology,  where  Otzi's  remains  are 
housed,  told  Archaeology  that  the 
museum  would  like  to  invite  Pitt  and 
his  family  for  a  visit.  “If  his  tattoo  is 
[real],  he  might  be  very  interested  to 
meet  the  original  Iceman,”  she 
remarked.  “Mr.  Pitt  is  definitely  a 
trendsetter.  As  archaeologists,  we  take 
note  of  that.”  — Eti  Bonn-Muller 


New  from 
Thames  &  Hudson 


Thames  Hudson 

by  Joanne  Berry 

A  gloriously  illustrated 
and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  most  famous  ancient 
site  in  the  world 
256  pages  /  360  illus.  /  $40.00 


LfVES 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS 


by  Toby  Wilkinson 

The  history  and  culture  of 
the  Nile  Valley  illuminated 
in  100  biographies  of 
pharaohs,  queens,  officials, 
commoners  and  more 
336  pages  /  200  illus.  /  $40.00 

Wherever  books  are  sold 

Thames  &  Hudson 

thamesandhudsonusa.com 


www.archaeology.org 
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FROM  THE  TRENCHES 


Make  Room  for  the 
Memories. 

An  adventure  of  historic  proportion  is  waiting  for 
you— at  two  living-history  museums  that  explore 
America’s  beginnings.  Board  replicas  of  colonial 
ships.  Grind  corn  in  a  Powhatan  Indian  village.  Try 
on  English  armor  inside  a  palisaded  fort.  Then,  join 
Continental  Army  soldiers  at  their  encampment 
for  a  firsthand  look  at  the  Revolution’s  end.  Don’t 
forget  your  camera.  Because  the  history  here  is 
life  size.  And  your  memories  will  be  even  bigger! 


TAMESTOWN  C>  YORKTOWN 

SETTLEMENT  OC  VICTORY  CENTER 

1-888-593-4682  or  www.historyisfun.org 


l merica’s  400th  Anniversary 
more  at  www.historyisfun.org. 


16 trj 

An  America's  400th  Anniversary  Signature  Event 

Opening  April  27,  2007 

•  Yearlong  exhibition  places  1 607 
in  a  global  context 

•  Artifacts  from  collections  around 
the  world 

•  Themes  from  28  internationally 
recognized  scholars 

•  Included  in  museum  admission 


Jamestown  Settlement 

A  Museum  of  17th-Century  Virginia 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 

(888)  593-4682  toll  free 
www.historyisfun.org 


BOOKS 

Scenes  of  an  Eruption 

Ashen  Sky:  The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Younger  on  the  Eruption  of  Vesuvius 

(Getty  Publications,  $19.95)  pairs  a 
new  translation  of  Pliny’s  famous  firsthand 
accounts  of  the  a.d.  79  eruption  with  the  stark 
black-and-white  illustrations  of  renowned 
artist  Barry  Moser. 

In  his  letters,  Pliny  describes  the  eruption  so 
accurately  that  scientists  today  refer  to  the  first 
of  its  two  violent  stages  as  the“Plinian”  phase. 
In  disturbingly  calm  prose,  he  also  recalls  the 
bone-chilling  moments  as  people  began  to 
panic — “there  were  some  who  in  their  fear  of 
dying  begged  for  death” — and  explains  how  ash 
and  gases  inundated  Herculaneum  so  quickly  that  many  residents  didn’t  even 
have  a  chance  to  recoil  in  terror  before  they  died. 

Moser’s  jagged  images  capture  the  eerie  moments  before,  during,  and  after 
the  eruption,  from  which  the  solidified  ghosts  of  Pompeii’s  fleeing  inhabitants 
emerged  as  artifacts  almost  2,000  years  later.  — Eti  Bonn-Muller 

DESTINATION 

We  asked  pioneering  archaeoastronomer  Anthony 
Aveni  of  Colgate  University  to  name  his  favorite 
overlooked  site: 

Ita  Vista,  or 

Chalchihuites,  in 
the  Mexican  state 
of  Zacatecas,  gets  my  nod. 

A  Teotihuacan  ceremonial 
center  right  on  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  it  was  occupied 
from  a.d.  315  to  about 
1050.  It  has  a  number  of 
astronomically  important 
features,  including  petro- 
glyphs,  a  processional  walk¬ 
way,  and  the  dramatic  “Hall 
of  Columns.”  At  noon  on 
the  summer  solstice  the  sun 
stands  directly  overhead. 

I  always  thought  of  it  as  one  of  the  best  cases  for  astronomical 
alignments  at  an  archaeological  site,  but  unfortunately  people  don’t  visit  it 
very  often.  It’s  in  northwest  Mexico,  which  is  very  hot  in  the  summer  and 
freezing  cold  in  the  winter.  It’s  an  impressive  place,  sitting  lonely  on  the 
badlands  about  four  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Chalchihuites.  It’s  also  not  far 
from  the  colonial  town  of  Zacatecas,  which  has  a  beautiful  cathedral. 

Alta  Vista  is  a  small  site,  not  like  the  massive  Teotihuacan,  but  I  have 
always  thought  it  was  a  cool  place. 
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Get  the  riches  of  history 
delivered  right  to  your  door 


)byAidan  Dodson 


iDodson  explores  Egypt’s  pyramids  and  heiroglyphs, 
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The  Ghost  of  (^atalhoyiik 


Stanford  archaeologist  Ian  Hodder s  excavations  at  the  Neolithic  site 
of  (^atalhoyiik  in  Turkey  have  spawned  many  publications,  but  the 
latest  is  unlike  anything  you  re  likely  to  read  this  side  of  James  Joyce. 

A  stream- of- consciousness  memoir  by  former  taxi  driver  Sadrettin  Dural, 
Protecting  (Jatalhoyiik:  Memoir  of  an  Archaeological  Site  Guard  (Left 
Coast  Press,  $29.95)  gives  readers  the  chance  to  see  the  site  through  the 
eyes  of  the  local  who  knows  it  best.  According  to  Hodder ’s  introduction,  the 
books  first  draft  ran  without  punctuation  for  about  50,000  words.  Merci¬ 
fully,  periods  and  commas  have  been  introduced,  but  Dural’s  voice — by 
turns  bawdy,  bitter,  and  enthusiastic,  reveling  in  anecdotes  and  aphorisms — 
remains  intact. 

Dural’s  narrative  careens  wildly  from  accounts  of  his  job  showing 
’  the  mound’’  to  visitors,  to  hilarious  romantic  escapades  and  the  business 
woes  of  his  (Jatalhoyiik  cafe.  But  the  story  always  returns  to  his  Neolithic 
ancestors  and  the  yatirs,  or  ghosts,  who  are  said  to  inhabit  the  mound.  By 
the  last  few  pages,  it’s  clear  that  Dural  is  (Jatalhoyiik’s  flesh-and-blood 
yatir,  a  constant  presence  on  the  mound,  likely  to  endure  long  after  the  last 
excavation  trench  is  filled.  — Eric  A.  Powell 


MUSEUMS 

Ancient  Americans 

If  you  think  of  human  history  as  one  grand  narrative, 
as  curator  Jonathan  Haas  of  Chicago’s  Field  Museum 
does,  then  the  Ancient  Americas  exhibition  is  a  chance 
to  see  how  the  plot  developed  over  13,000  years  and 
across  two  continents. 

A  winding  path  leads  visitors  on  a  chronological  trip 
through  the  Americas  beginning  with  a  re-creation  of  the 
landscape  around  Chicago  circa  10,000  b.c.,  projected  on 
the  walls  of  the  entryway.  Mammoths  bellow  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  elk  herds  wander  the  twilight  landscape  creating 
a  feel  for  what  Clovis  culture  hunters  must  have  experi¬ 
enced,  A  full-scale  replica  of  a  pueblo  from  the  American 
Southwest  not  only  explains  life  in  the  early  farming 
culture,  but  also  leads  visitors  into  a  discussion  of  Native 
American  ideas  of  community.  The  exhibition  draws  on 
the  museum’s  extensive  collections  to  reveal  well-known 
peoples — the  Maya,  Aztec,  and  Inca — as  well  as  many 
lesser-known  cultures,  such  as  the  Zapotec  and  Wari, 
Some  spectacular  examples  of  ancient  craftsmanship  are 
on  display,  including  Moche  effigy  pots  with  lifelike  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  faces  of  people  who  lived  in  Peru  more 
than  1,200  years  ago.  Not  every  artifact,  however,  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece.  “When  you  get  to  empires,  you  get  mass  produc¬ 
tions  of  things  where  quality  is  not  your  main  concern,  it's 
quantity,”  says  Haas, “There's  one  whole  wall  in  our  Aztec 


A  replica  of  the 
Aztec  “sun  stone” 
depicting  the  birth 
and  destruction  of  the 
universe  is  on  display  at 
the  Field  Museum. 

room  that  my  wife 
looked  at  and  said, 
‘This  is  pretty  crappy 
stuff”’ 

Throughout  the 
exhibition,  television 
screens  show  inter¬ 
views  with  indigenous 
people,  giving  them 
a  voice  unmediated  by  anthropologists.  A  series  of  “you 
are  there”  scenes  provide  a  glimpse  of  what  life  might  have 
been  like  for  the  average  kid  in  past  cultures.  One  conveys 
the  anticipation  of  a  boy  waiting  for  his  older  brother,  who 
is  a  runner  delivering  messages  on  the  Inca  road  network. 
Visitors  should  plan  about  three  hours  to  take  in  the 
entire  19,000-square-foot  hall,  but  it  is  worth  the  time. 
The  exhibition  succeeds  admirably  at  showing  the  depth 
and  diversity  of  ancient  cultures  in  the  Americas  and  how 
they  extend  into  the  modern  day.  “I  don’t  want  people  to 
come  away  with  a  sense  that  these  people  were  the  exotic 
other,”’  says  Haas, “I  want  visitors  to  feel  that  there  are 
some  real  similar  patterns  here  that  relate  to  their  lives.” 

— Zach  Zorich 


www.archaeology.org 
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WORLD  ROUNDUP 


SUDAN:  As  they  race  the 
construction  of  a  dam  that  will 
inundate  countless  archaeological 
sites  (“Damming  Sudan,”  Nov/Dec 
2006),  researchers  have  found 
the  pounding  and  grinding  stones 
of  an  organized  gold-processing 
center  for  the  kingdom  of  Kush, 
which  rose  to  power  in  the  region 
between  2000  and  1500  b.c.  The 
site,  called  Hosh  el-Guruf,  was  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  capital  city, 
which  hints  at  the  kingdom’s  power 
and  reach. 


MEXICO:  Braving  the  frigid  waters 
of  a  lake  on  an  extinct  volcano  near 
Mexico  City,  archaeologists  found 
wooden  scepters  shaped  like  light¬ 
ning  bolts.  The  curvy  sticks  were 
used  500  years  ago  to  summon  the 
Aztec  rain  god,  Tlaloc.  The  team 
also  discovered  obsidian  flakes  and 
cactus  spines  that  may  have  been 
used  for  ritual  bloodletting  and 
other  ceremonies. 


TURKEY:  The  world’s  oldest  wood¬ 
en  anchor  was  found  embedded  in 
5  feet  of  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Discovered 
near  the  modern  coastal  city  of 
Urla,  the 
7th-century 
b.c.  artifact 
consisted  of 
a  wooden 
post  with  a 
metal  cap 
on  one  end. 
The  port  of 
Klazomenai, 
where  it  origi¬ 
nated,  likely  sank  because  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  disaster  in  the  6th  century  b.c. 


CZECH  REPUBLIC:  A  new  find 
shows  that  ancient  Bohemians 
snacked  on  frog  legs,  a  staple  of 
modern  continental  cuisine.  At  a 
site  dating  from  3000  to  2800  b.c., 
researchers 
nearly  900 
mon  frog 
fragments. 

Most  of  them 
were  from 
the  meaty 
hind  legs, 
and  10  percent 
were  charred, 
indicating  that  they 
had  been  cooked.  Dobrou  chut’! 


ALASKA:  When  Inuit 
whalers  legally  hunted 
and  killed  a  49-foot 
bowhead  whale  this 
May,  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  tip 
of  an  old  bomb  lance, 
an  explosive  spear, 
embedded  in  its  shoul¬ 
der  blade.  Historians 
at  the  New  Bedford 
Whaling  Museum  deter¬ 
mined  it  was  fired  into 
the  whale  around  1890, 
and  notches  carved  into 
its  shaft  mean  it  was 
used  bv  Inuit  hunters. 


SWEDEN:  This  Iron 
Age  lion  looks 
awfully  familiar. 

The  1,100-year-old 
bronze  brooch 
found  at  Uppakra, 
one  of  Scandinavia’s 
most  important 
Viking-era  sites,  bears 
more  than  a  passing 
resemblance  to  a 
certain  beloved 
corporate  mascot. 
Animal  heads,  common 
motifs  at  the  time,  some 
times  depicted  strange 
fantasy  creatures. 
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By  Samir  S.  Patel 


LEBANON:  In  332  b.c.,  Alexander 
the  Great  conquered  the  seemingly 
impenetrable  Phoenician  island  for¬ 
tress  at  Tyre  by  building  a  half-mile 
causeway— a  stunning  military  and 
engineering  accomplishment.  But  a 
new  study  posits  that  Alexander  got 
assistance  from  a  submerged  sand¬ 
bar,  so  he  crossed  water  only  a  yard 
or  two  deep. 
The  researchers 
theorize  that 
the  causeway 
altered  coastal 
currents  and 
helped  perma¬ 
nently  join 
Tyre  with 
the  mainland. 


NORTH  KOREA:  According  to  a 
report  on  The  Daily  NK— a  South 
Korea-based  website  dedicated 
to  democracy— thieves  raided  the 
historical  museum  in  Haeju,  North 
Korea,  mak¬ 
ing  off  with 
a  golden 
Buddha 
statue  and 
a  variety 
of  unspeci¬ 
fied  ancient 
Korean 

artifacts.  A  representative  of  the 
notoriously  secretive  government 
told  Archaeology  that  the  story  was 
fabricated  by  South  Korean  and 
American  intelligence  agencies. 


INDIA:  When  Toba  Volcano  in 
Indonesia  blew  its  top  74,000  years 
ago— the  largest  known  volcanic 
eruption— it  decimated  human  pop¬ 
ulations  worldwide.  In  addition  to 
affecting  climate,  it  blanketed  the 
Indian  subcontinent  in  4  to  6  inches 
of  ash.  But  new  finds  in  south  India 
suggest  that  humans  there  endured. 
On  both  sides  of  the  ash  layer, 
archaeologists  have  found  similar 
sets  of  stone  tools,  suggesting 
both  that  modern  human  foragers 
reached  India  by  that  time  and  that 
they  took  the  eruption  in  stride. 


CHINA:  When  you  see  400-year- 
old  Ming  Dynasty  porcelain  on  a 
fishing  boat,  something  must  be 
wrong.  Police  confiscated  more 
than  100  pieces  in  the  last  few 
months.  After  a  little  “persuasion,” 
the  fishermen  led  authorities 
to  a  shipwreck  archaeologists 
have  dubbed  South  China  Sea  II. 
Coincidentally,  the  find  came  as 
state  archaeologists  had  just  begun 
salvage  operations  on  South  China 
Sea  /,  an  even  older  Song  Dynasty 
ship  also  laden  with  porcelain. 


hi  ~  n 


JOURNEY 
INTO  THE 
HEART  OF 
HISTORY 


Since  1983,  Far  Horizons  has  been 
designing  unique  itineraries  led  by 
renowned  scholars  for  small  groups 
of  sophisticated  travelers  who  desire 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  both 
past  and  living  cultures. 


LIBYA 

With  Dr.  Jennifer  Tobin 
October  7  -  21,  2007 
March  21  -  April  4,  2008 

DAY  OF  THE  DEAD 
IN  OAXACA 

With  epigrapher,  Stanley  Guenter 
October  26  -  November  3,  2007 

CHRISTMAS  IN  OAXACA 

With  epigrapher,  Stanley  Guenter 
December  19  -  27,  2007 

ANCIENT  INDIA 

With  Dr.  Brian  Black 
December  27  -  January  14,  2008 

ANGKOR  WAT  &  LAOS 

With  Professor  Charles  Higham 
January  11  -  30,  2008 

MAJESTY  OF  EGYPT 

February  1  -17,  2008 

EASTER  ISLANDS 
TAPATI  FESTIVAL 

With  Dr.  Steven  Fischer 
February  2  -  13,  2008 

CAPITAL  CITIES  OF  THE  MAYA 

With  epigrapher,  Stanley  Guenter 
February  23  -  March  4,  2008 

SYRIA 

With  Dr.  Gary  Rollefson 
March  28  -  April  13,  2008 

OASES  OF  EGYPT 

With  Dr.  Bob  Brier 
March  3  -  20,  2008 

CHINA'S  SILK  ROAD 

Including  a  Solar  Eclipse 

With  Dr.  E.C.  Krupp 
July  25  -  August  1 5,  2008 

...AND  MUCH  MORE! 

England  •  Sardinia  &  Malta  •  Turkey 
Greece  •  Jordan  •  Iran  •  Oman  &  UAE 
Bhutan  •  Marquesas  •  Mexico's  Yucatan 
Olmecs  •  Peru  •  Scotland 


Horizons® 

Archaeological  &  Cultural  Trips.  Inc. 

1-800-552-4575 

www.farhorizons.com 


www.archaeology.org 
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CONVERSATION 


Getting  Inside  Skulls 

Ralph  Holloway  talks  about  brain  evolution  and  the  human  mind. 


How  would  an 
Australopithecine's  mind 
have  been  different  from 
a  modern  human’s? 

Wow,  I  am  having  trouble 
with  that  one!  When  I 
look  at  Australopithecus 
afarensis,  I  don't  see  the 
frontal  lobes  developed  like 
they  are  in  early  Homo  or 
modern  humans,  I  doubt 
they  had  language.  I  think 
their  behavior  was  more 
like  chimpanzees’.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  they  mak¬ 
ing  stone  tools?  The  earliest 
stone  tools  are  about  2.6  million 
years  old,  which  is  maybe  a  little  late 
for  afarensis,  but  not  too  late  for  Aus¬ 
tralopithecus  africanus.  Making  stone 
tools  to  standardized  patterns  is  very 
much  a  hallmark  of  human  behavior. 


Holloway  in  the  mid-1980s  measuring 
differences  between  the  hemispheres  of 
an  endocast  taken  from  the  skull  of  an 
Indonesian  Homo  erectus 

size  in  modern  populations  are  for 
intelligence.  I  tend  to  doubt  that  the 
differences  are  very  important. 


When  he  was  a  graduate 

student  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Ralph  Holloway  argued  that  little 
could  be  learned  about  human  brain 
evolution  from  studying  endocasts, 
models  of  the  skull’s  interior.  He 
then  spent  the  next  40  years  at 
Columbia  University  proving 
himself  wrong.  Archaeology 
spoke  with  him  about  what  the  fossil 
record  says  concerning  the  changing 
nature  of  hominid  brains. 

What  are  the  different  stages  of 
human  brain  evolution? 

Well,  you  can  only  answer  that 
from  the  fossil  record  on  the  basis 
of  endocasts,  which  don’t  give  you  a 
complete  picture  of  the  brain.  But,  it 
is  a  beginning.  Around  3  to  4  million 
years  ago,  with  Australopithecines, 
you  get  a  reduction  of  the  primary 
visual  cortex  and  an  expansion  of  the 
parietal  lobe  [which  controls  visual 
spatial  integration].  At  that  time, 
you  are  dealing  with  brains  about 
the  size  of  a  large  chimpanzee’s,  400 
to  450  cubic  centimeters.  About  2 
million  years  ago,  you  get  an  expan¬ 
sion  to  about  600  to  750  ccs,  and 
it  becomes  organized  differently, 
you  get  cerebral  asymmetries  and 
humanlike  Broca’s  regions  [which 
control  language  processing].  When 
you  get  to  Homo  erectus,  about  1.6 
million  years  ago,  brain  size  increases 
to  roughly  1,000  ccs,  and  the  asym¬ 
metries  between  the  left  and  right 
hemispheres  are  exactly  like  modern 
humans’.  What  the  fossil  record 
shows  is  that  the  basic  organization 
of  the  human  brain  took  place  pretty 
early  on,  and  after  that  you  have  a 
pattern  where  the  brain  increases  in 
size  and  then  reorganizes. 


Brain  size  is  often  used  as  a  proxy 
for  intelligence.  Is  size  more 
important  than  structure? 

I  would  say  they  are  both  very  impor¬ 
tant.  But  its  a  bit  of  a  conundrum. 

If  natural  selection  favors  increased 
brain  size,  and  it’s  very  important  for 
intelligence,  then  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  variability  of  brain  sizes  that 
you  see  in  modern  populations?  Is 
that  related  to  intelligence? 

What’s  the  answer? 

To  me,  it’s  yes,  but  that's  a  conun¬ 
drum,  I  can't  prove  it.  I  don't  know 
how  anyone  can  say/If  you  increase 
brain  size  through  the  Pleistocene,  it’s 
all  fine  and  well,  but  if  you  have  dif¬ 
ferences  in  brain  size  now  it  doesn't 
correlate  with  intelligence.’  Is  there 
a  relationship  or  not?  The  answer  is 
yes,  but  we  do  not  know  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  small  differences  in  brain 


When  would  you  say  humans  first 
had  modern  minds? 

I  think  the  mind  is  modern 
when  you  get  stone  tools  that  are 
consistently  made  in  standardized 
patterns.  For  me,  that  goes  back  1.5 
million  years  to  Homo  erectus . 

Why  are  stone  tools  so  important? 

They  show  conformity  which 
implies  social  behavior  is  being 
controlled — and  that  control 
probably  requires  language.  There 
is  variability  in  the  stone  tools,  of 
course.  But  I’m  always  impressed 
by  a  beautiful  Acheulian  hand  ax 
that  has  two  or  three  degrees  of 
symmetry  to  it.  That  tells  me  the 
maker  really  had  something  going 
on  in  its  mind  that  encapsulates  a  bit 
of  art  and  something  else,  perhaps, 
that  I  can't  really  define,  ( For  more, 
go  to  www.archaeology.org.) 
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"We  were  hiking  throu 
the  rainforest  with  our 
guide,  Pablo,  when  the 
100  foot  tall  trees  over 
our  heads  opened  in  front 
of  us.  We  were  at  a  tiny 
lagoon  at  the  Cave  Branch 
River  in  Belize,  starting  a 
subterranean  adventure 
called  cave  tubing. 

Pablo  told  us  some  of  the  caves  we  were  float¬ 
ing  through  were  up  to  seven  miles  deep  and 
a  couple  hundred  thousand  years  old  (Pablo 
knew  his  history  and  explained  everything  in 
perfect  English).  Each  cave  we  passed  through 
was  different.  My  favorite  was  where  the 
sparkling  quartz  crystals  on  the  ceiling  shim¬ 
mered  like  a  beautiful  chandelier  when  it 
was  hit  by  patches  of  sunlight. 

Another  cave  we  went  through  was  like 
going  to  a  spa.  Pablo  told  us  the  subterranean 
mud  we  found  on  the  walls  made  a  great 
natural  face  mask.  We  couldn't  resist  the  free 
beauty  treatment! 
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As  we  came  out  of  the  cave  system  we  were 
greeted  by  green  jungle  and  bright  sunlight 
bouncing  off  white  limestone  cliffs.  It  was 
awesomely  beautiful,  and  we  were  sad  this 
chapter  of  our  great  Belize  adventure  was 
coming  to  a  close." 

—  Tiffany  Piecewicz  — 


Make  time  for  the  adventure  of  your  life. 

You  can  tell  us  about  your  Belize  adventure  at  www.travelbelize.org/mystory 


By  David  Freidel 


The  Once  and  Future  Maya 

Masks  of  gods,  a  conqueror's  elbows,  and  three  other  recent 
discoveries  are  determining  the  future  of  Maya  archaeology. 


Every  few  months  it  seems 
another  amazing  discovery 
comes  out  of  the  rain 
forests  of  Central  America:  the 
stunning  murals  of  San  Bartolo, 
which  celebrated  Maya  religion  and 
writing  at  100  b.c.;  the  bodies  of 
50  members  of  the  royal  court  at 
Cancuen  who  appear  to  have 
been  murdered  when  the  city 
fell  around  a.d.  800;  and,  just 
12  miles  north  of  the  ancient 
city  of  El  Peru-Waka,  where 
I’ve  been  excavating  for  the 
past  five  years,  the  city  of  La 
Corona  was  recently  confirmed 
as  the  elusive  “Site  Q"  to 
which  ancient  texts  refer.  And 
the  pace  of  discoveries  has 
quickened  in  recent  years. 

Still,  we  are  only  beginning  to 
understand  the  origins  of  the  Maya 
religion  and  royal  dynasties,  as  well 
as  the  political,  economic,  and  mili¬ 
tary  relationships  between  the  Maya 
and  their  neighbors  the  Olmec  and 
Teotihuacanoes,  There  are  roughly  50 
ongoing  archaeological  projects  in  the 
Maya  region.  Here  are  five  excavations 
that  haven’t  yet  received  much  atten¬ 
tion,  but  may  indicate  the  direction  of 
fixture  research. 

The  Olmec  Face  of  God 

In  2003,  Francisco  Estrada-Belli  of 
Vanderbilt  University  discovered 
a  looter’s  tunnel  running  east-west 
inside  the  main  pyramid  which  tow¬ 
ers  100  feet  above  the  plazas  of  the 
remote  Maya  city  of  Cival  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Guatemala’s 
Peten  rain  forest.  The  looters  prob¬ 
ably  came  up  empty,  but  the  tunnel 
revealed  something  startling:  huge 


masks,  15  feet  wide  by  10  feet  high 
that  had  decorated  the  pyramid’s 
terraces  on  the  eastern  side  before 
later  phases  of  construction  cov¬ 
ered  them.  The  masks  likely  depict 
the  sun  god,  K’inich  Ajaw,  with 
attributes  of  the  gods  of  maize  and 
storms.  Masons  working  more  than 


2,000  years  ago  laid  down  thick  lay¬ 
ers  of  plaster  stucco,  and  molded 
massive  eyebrows  over  sunken  eye 
sockets,  curled  lips,  fangs,  chins, 
and  ear  adornments.  The  rounded 
features  and  snarling  mouths  are 
characteristics  of  Olmec  god  masks 
dating  to  900-400  b.c.  found  on 
Mexico’s  Gulf  Coast,  300  miles  to 
the  west.  If  Estrada-Belli’s  interpre¬ 
tation  is  correct,  the  masks  show  the 
Maya  were  adopting  Olmec  ideas 
about  the  nature  of  the  cosmos  and 
a  king's  right  to  rule, 

Estrada-Belli’s  timing  could  not 
have  been  better.  Ramon  Carrasco, 
head  of  the  Mexican  archaeologi¬ 
cal  program  at  the  site  of  Calakmul 
in  Campeche,  had  just  discovered 
another  Olmec-style  stucco  mask 
while  tunneling  deep  inside  Calak- 
mul’s  largest  pyramid.  Meanwhile, 
William  Saturno  and  iconographer 
Karl  Taube  were  arguing  that  the 


San  Bartolo  murals  depicted  the 
Olmec  maize  god. 

The  idea  that  lowland  Maya  art, 
religion,  and  politics  owed  much  to 
the  Olmec  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time.  These  recent  discoveries, 
however,  make  it  clear  that 
archaeologists  are  zeroing  in  on  some 
big  issues:  What  were  relations 
between  the  Gulf  Coast 
Olmec  civilization  and  lowland 
Maya  civilization  like?  Did 
Olmec  sages  proselytize  their 
maize-god  religion  among  the 
lowland  Maya?  Or  did  the 
Olmec  crown  Maya  kings? 

Olmec  Rubber  for  Maya  Salt 

After  decades  of  surveying 
sites  in  the  arid  scrub  country 
of  northwestern  Yucatan,  Fernando 
Robles  of  Mexico's  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Anthropology  and  History 
(INAH)  and  Anthony  Andrews  of 
New  College  in  Florida  have  added 
many  new  sites  to  the  map.  But  even 
they  were  surprised  to  find  stone 
ballcourts  at  23  small  sites  that  pre¬ 
date  the  rise  of  Maya  kingdoms  by 
as  many  as  1,000  years.  This  land 
is  exceptionally  dry  and  stony.  Even 
today  farmers  cannot  grow  enough 
maize  and  other  crops  to  make  a 
decent  living  there,  David  Anderson, 
a  graduate  student  at  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  now  systematically  investigat¬ 
ing  Xtobo,  the  largest  of  these  sites. 
In  later  Maya  politics,  the  ballgame 
was  a  major  public  ceremony  played 
to  reinforce  alliances  and  celebrate 
victories.  Maya  creation  myths  relate 
the  sacrificial  death  and  resurrection 
of  the  maize  god  in  the  context  of 
the  ballcourt  and  ballgames.  So  what 
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are  remote  villagers  at  the  beginning 
of  Maya  civilization  doing  with  all 
these  ballcourts? 

The  answer  may  lie  in  the  salt 
beds  of  the  Yucatan’s  northwestern 
coast.  The  ancient  Mesoamerican 
diet  consisted  primarily  of  vegetables, 
which  people  needed  to  supplement 
with  mineral  salt  or  risk  dehydration 
and  death.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
first  millennium  a.d.,  the  area  just 
southwest  of  Xtobo  witnessed  the  rise 
of  a  major  city,  Chunchikmil,  whose 
inhabitants  must  have  relied  on  the 
salt  trade  for  their  economic  survival. 

I  suspect  that  the  nearby  villages 
and  towns  were  also  occupied  by  salt 
miners  and  traders,  and  that  they 
were  supplying  salt  to  other  agrarian 
societies,  including  the  Olmec  and  the 
lowland  Maya.  In  return,  the  coastal 
Maya  may  have  received  an  essential 
material  for  their  ballgames — rubber. 

The  word  Olmec  means  “rubber” 
in  Nahuatl,  the  Aztec  language,  and 
it  refers  to  the  presence  of  rubber- 
producing  trees  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
In  the  1980s,  Mexican  archaeologists 
Ponciano  Ortiz  C.  and  Maria  del 
Carmen  Rodriguez  of  INAH 
discovered  nine  wonderfully  preserved 
latex  rubber  balls  dating  to  as  early 
as  1,600  b.c.,  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Olmec  civilization  at  the  site  of 
El  Manati  in  Veracruz  (“Beyond  the 
Family  Feud,”  March/ April  2007). 
They  speculated  that  the  balls  might 
have  been  used  for  the  ritual  ballgame. 
I  think  they  are  right,  and  it  makes 
little  sense  that  the  Maya  would  have 
built  masonry  courts,  such  as  the  ones 
found  more  than  half  a  millennium 
later  in  far  northwestern  Yucatan, 
if  they  did  not  have  rubber  balls  to 
play  with.  The  ritual  ballgame  was, 
as  Susan  Gillespie  of  the  University 
of  Florida  argued  decades  ago,  one 
way  of  peacefully  mediating  relations 
between  foreigners.  If  I'm  right,  the 
game  might  also  have  been  a  means 
of  cultural  and  economic  exchange 
between  the  Olmec  and  the  lowland 
(continued  on  page  62) 
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TANDING  OVER  AN  EXCAVATED  PIT  in  a  lush  field 
between  rusting  grain  silos  and  an  aging  dairy, 
archaeologist  Veselin  Ignatov  explains,  in  helpfully 
unscientific  language,  the  difference  between  two 
Thracian  chariots  he  has  just  uncovered, 

“This  one  is  a  Mercedes,”  he  says,  as  we  look  over 
the  remains  of  a  chariot  and  horses  buried  in  Bulgaria  sometime 
between  the  first  and  third  centuries  A.D.“The  other  one,”  he  says, 
indicating  a  pit  10  yards  away,  “is  more  economy  class.” 

The  rusty,  straight  crossbars  of  the  luxury  chariot  are  studded 
with  nails  shaped  like  railroad  spikes.  Thin  corner  plates  mark 
where  wooden  components  were  once  attached.  The  hubs  and 
rims  of  two  large  iron  wheels  lay  as  if  they  had  simply  fallen  over. 
And  at  the  front  of  the  chariot,  like  loyal  but  macabre  pets,  are 
the  intact  skeletons  of  three  horses. 

The  other  burial,  which  dates  to  the  same  period,  contains  a 
similar  collection  of  artifacts,  but  because  the  iron  bars  are  smaller 
and  more  bent,  it  is  not  clear  what  went  where;  they  appear  to 
have  been  scattered  in  the  general  outline  of  a  chariot.  All  the 
others  excavated  in  Bulgaria  so  far,  including  the  luxurious  one 
here,  had  passenger  platforms  suspended  over  the  axle  by  leather 
ropes  for  a  smoother  ride.  This  is  the  first  chariot  found  with  a 
passenger  platform  mounted  directly  on  the  axle — I  can  only 
imagine  what  kind  of  bone-jarring  ride  it  provided. 

Ignatov,  from  the  Historical  Museum  in  the  town  of  Nova 
Zagora,  has  worked  on  11  Thracian  chariots  in  nine  burial  sites 
in  the  region,  but  these  two  are  the  first  complete  examples  any 
archaeologist  has  found.  Dozens  of  other  such  sites  have  been 
looted,  leaving  archaeologists  with  an  incomplete  picture  of  this 
key  aspect  of  Thracian  culture.  Even  with  the  metal  components 
preserved  at  this  site,  reconstructing  these  chariots  is  like  putting 
together  a  three-dimensional  jigsaw  puzzle.  But  all  the  pieces  are 
roughly  in  place,  so  Ignatov  expects  new  insights  into  how  these 
vehicles  were  constructed,  used,  and  eventually  buried. 


The  Thracians  were  a  fractious  collection  of 
powerful  but  illiterate  tribes  who  lived  in  parts  of 
what  are  now  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Romania,  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  Turkey  until  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  when 
they  were  assimilated  by  invading  Slavs.  Their  archaeo¬ 
logical  remains  are  exceptionally  important  because  the 
Thracians  left  no  written  records,  though  references  to 
them  do  appear  in  the  writings  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Ancient  sources  state  that  the 
Thracians  were  excellent  fighters,  advanced  in  metalwork¬ 
ing  and  horsemanship.  Archaeological  finds  include  well- 
crafted  gold  and  silver  rings,  vessels,  helmets,  and  shield 


A  Ride 

Teasing  apart  the  mysteries 
of  Thracian  chariot  burials 

by  Matthew  Brunwasser 
photographs  by  Andrey  Mihailov 
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This  Thracian  chariot,  and  another  one 
found  nearby,  are  the  only  complete 
examples  that  archaeologists  have 

Bever  found— as  many  as  150  similar 
burials  have  been  looted. 


ornaments,  as  well  as  chariots  for  personal  transport,  racing, 
and  carrying  cargo,  all  of  which  point  to  wealth.  In  a.d.  45, 
Thrace  joined  the  Roman  Empire,  which  then  included  most 
of  the  civilizations  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

“The  Thracians  entered  the  empire  voluntarily,  not  with 
the  force  of  arms,”  says  Ignatov.  “That  gave  the  local  Thracian 
aristocracy  the  possibility  to  save  its  financial  power.  That’s 
why  they  were  able  to  make  these  pompous  burials,  with  a 
chariot  and  three  horses.” 

Transportation  was  more  developed  in  ancient  Roman 
times  than  most  people  think,  Ignatov  says.  According  to 
wall  paintings,  texts,  and  coins,  Rome  had  15  categories  of 


chariots,  as  well  as  traffic  laws,  streets  closed  to  vehicular  traf¬ 
fic,  taxi  regulations,  rental  chariots,  and  even  a  “chariot  wash.” 
But  Greece  and  Rome  had  no  consistent  tradition  of  burying 
their  chariots,  although  some  of  them  have  been  unearthed 
in  the  ancient  region  of  Pannonia  in  modern  Hungary. 

There  are  fewer  records,  however,  of  transport  in  the 
Empires  distant  corners.  Drawings  found  in  Thracian  tombs 
30  miles  away  depict  chariot  races,  which  used  a  smaller, 
sleeker  kind  of  vehicle,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
b.c.  The  rest  of  what  we  know  of  Thracian  chariots,  espe¬ 
cially  personal  ones,  comes  from  excavations. 

The  tradition  of  burying  chariots  near  their  dead  owners 
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Bulgaria 


Nova  Zagora 


Turkey 


Archaeologists  were  tipped 
off  to  the  chariot  burial  site 
in  Nova  Zagora  when  a  local 
security  guard  saw  looters 
digging  in  a  wheat  field  and 
notified  authorities. 


was  common  in  this  part  of  Thrace.  While  each  Thracian 
chariot  is  unique,  Ignatov  says,  identical  versions  of  certain 
iron  parts,  such  as  rings  used  in  the  horses’  bridles,  have  been 
found  in  different  regions  of  Bulgaria,  indicating  some  level 
of  mass  production  or  standardization.  The  biggest  known 
chariot,  he  says,  had  four  wheels,  each  50  inches  in  diameter. 
All  the  burials  had  at  least  two  horses,  and  some  as  many 
as  eight. 

According  to  Greek  and  Roman  sources,  horses  played  a 
vital  role  in  Thracian  society;  a  man  was  not  a  man  without 
this  essential  companion  for  hunting  and  war.  Whereas 
the  Romans  preferred  mule-power  for  chariots — even 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero,  rode  a  chariot 
pulled  by  mules — the  Thracians  only  used  horses.  And  as 
their  horses  were  prized  in  life,  so  they  were  needed  in  the 


afterlife.  The  animals  are  also  found  without  chariots  in 
many  Thracian  graves. 

Beyond  the  challenge  of  reconstructing  2, 000- 
year- old  chariots  based  on  archaeological  remains, 
Ignatov's  latest  finds  pose  an  intriguing  mystery: 
Why  were  these  beloved  vehicles  symbolically' slaughtered’’ 
during  burial? 

Ignatov  points  to  one  of  the  thick  iron  bars  on  the  frame 
of  a  seat  in  the  luxury  chariot,  and  says  it  could  only  have 
been  bent  with  a  powerful  blow  from  a  heavy  object,  such  as 
a  sword.  A  bronze  eagle  head — the  equivalent  of  a  Mercedes 
hood  ornament — was  chopped  off  the  carriage,  he  says,  and 
sent  flying  to  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 

“Look  how  it  was  hit!’’  he  says.  "Shtrak!”  (the  Bulgarian 
equivalent  of"  Whack!”).  He  follows  the  arc  of  the  projectile 
with  his  finger.  “It  was  hit  once  and  hit  with  force.  It  was  a 
symbolic  killing  or  destruction  of  the  chariot,  most  likely 
to  make  it  easier  to  bring  it  to  the  afterworld.  The  person  is 
dead  and  so  is  his  object,”  Ignatov  explains.  “They  could  have 
destroyed  them  so  they  wouldn’t  be  used  by  contemporaries. 
A  car  is  an  expensive  thing.  And  so  is  a  horse.” 

It  was  reasonably  common  for  Thracians  to  own  chariots, 
but  not  everyone  had  the  means  to  take  one  with  them  to  the 
afterlife.  The  owners  of  these  personal  vehicles,  who,  based 
on  patterns  observed  at  other  sites,  probably  lie  in  an  unexca¬ 
vated  mound  nearby,  were  likely  to  have  been  aristocrats  with 
economic  or  political  influence.  Wealth  did  not  determine 
who  owned  a  chariot,  Ignatov  says,  but  who  could  be  buried 

Chariots  were  ritually 
“sacrificed”  prior  to  burial— 
this  bronze  eagle  head  was 
knocked  clear  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave.  Such  items 
are  among  the  most  tempting 
targets  for  looters. 
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Archaeologist  Veselin  Ignatov 
has  excavated  the  sites  of 
11  chariot  burials.  The  intact 
site  in  Nova  Zagora  attracted 
nationwide  attention,  which  he 
hopes  will  lead  to  greater  funds, 
resources,  and  security. 


with  one — creating  such  a  tomb  and 
constructing  a  burial  mound  were  more 
expensive  than  simply  owning  a  chariot. 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  examples  at  this 
site  are  so  different  from  one  another,  but 
high-ranking  Thracians  had  different 
tastes,  and  may  have  been  buried  with 
either  a  favorite  chariot  or  a  spare. 

The  current  excavations  are  helping 
illuminate  rituals  surrounding  the  buri¬ 
als.  The  Thracians  dug  a  pit  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  chariot  and  the 
number  of  horses.  Archaeologists  have 
found  fragments  of  vessels  used  for  liq¬ 
uids  or  animal  bones  under  the  chariots, 
but  never  beneath  the  horses,  suggesting 
the  animals  were  slaughtered  in  the  pit 
first.  The  horses  in  the  smaller  chariot’s 
pit  have  similar  fatal  skull  fractures 
between  the  eyes,  but  no  broken  ribs  that 
would  indicate  stabbing — tantalizing 
clues  about  ritual  sacrifice.  Ignatov  determined  that  two  of  the 
horses  in  each  burial  were  draft  animals,  while  one,  the  lead 
horse,  was  a  personal  mount.  Silver  and  bronze  fastener  covers 
and  a  silver  ornament  on  the  forehead  of  the  personal  mount 
indicate  the  animals  were  richly  bridled  and  decorated. 

With  the  sacrificed  horses  in  the  pit,  the  chariot  was 
taken  apart,  sometimes  carefully  and  sometimes  roughly, 
and  placed  behind  the  horses.  All  the  buried  chariots  found 
so  far  had  been  used,  as  indicated  by  visible  wear  and  repair. 
A  grave-side  feast  may  have  followed — roasted  boar  bones 
and  broken  clay  and  glass  vessels  have  been  found  at  other 
Thracian  burial  sites  in  the  area. 

After  the  chariot  and  the  team  of  horses  were  buried  and 
the  ground  leveled,  the  owners  were  cre¬ 
mated,  placed  on  the  ground  nearby,  and 
covered  with  a  mound  of  earth.  Because 
of  their  proximity,  Ignatov  is  convinced 
that  these  chariots  are  related,  and  that 
the  owners’  burial  mounds  may  contain 
two  brothers  or  a  father  and  son. 

“Ninety  percent  of  the  chariots  [in 
this  region]  are  located  southeast  of  the 
mounds  containing  the  owner,”  he  says. 

“Usually  these  graves  are  comparatively 
rich.”  For  the  moment,  however,  Ignatov 
doesn’t  allow  himself  to  think  about 
excavating  the  owners'  burials.  There  is 


more  urgent  work.  His  small  team — an 
artist  and  two  assistants — must  finish 
digging  and  remove  the  chariots  and 
horses,  as  well  as  conserve  and  study 
the  finds. 

IT  is  an  important  day  at  the  site. 
While  the  weather  has  been  warm, 
a  wind  is  kicking  up  and  there  have 
been  scattered  showers  that  could  dam¬ 
age  exposed  iron.  The  team  needs  to 
remove  all  the  iron  pieces,  from  struc¬ 
tural  bars  to  tiny  nails,  of  the  less  osten¬ 
tatious  chariot.  Ignatov  says  he  is  under 
enormous  pressure  to  finish  today.  Not 
only  are  there  always  extreme  shortages 
of  time,  money,  and  manpower,  and  wet 
weather  looming,  but  he  is  constantly 
racing  Bulgarian  archaeology’s  greatest 
threat:  looters. 

Chariots  make  easy  targets,  even  for 
the  unskilled.  In  this  flat  landscape,  the  raised  burial  mounds 
are  clearly  visible,  and  the  iron  in  the  chariots  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  by  the  most  basic  metal  detectors.  Five  men  with 
shovels  can  remove  a  chariot  in  one  day,  though  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  interested  only  in  brass  ornaments  and  other  objects  with 
market  value.  Ignatov  estimates  that  150  Thracian  graves 
with  chariots  have  been  robbed  in  the  last  seven  years. 

If  it  weren’t  for  looters,  however,  Ignatov  wouldn’t  be 
working  at  this  site  at  all.  In  April,  he  was  excavating  a  looted 
grave  a  couple  of  miles  away.  “The  pit  was  already  open  and 
the  chariot  was  completely  gone,”  he  says. “I  have  no  words.” 
Then  he  got  a  call  from  a  watchman  at  a  nearby  factory  who 
had  seen  men  digging  a  mound  in  the  field.  “I  immediately 


Thracian  chariots  were  buried  with  up 
to  eight  horses,  often  decorated  with 
elaborate  bridles.  Mounts  were  essential 
and  revered  in  Thracian  culture. 
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called  the  police  and  came  here,”  Igna¬ 
tov  says.  The  looters  had  dug  a  hole 
about  a  yard  deep  before  they  were 
chased  away. 

Now,  to  keep  the  chariots  safe 
from  thieves  and  the  elements,  Igna¬ 
tov  and  his  team  must  remove  them 
from  the  ground.  Before  they  can  do 
that,  they  will  need  styrofoam  beds  to 
place  the  artifacts  in  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage,  and  a  soldering  iron 
to  melt  grooves  of  the  right  size.  So 
Ignatov  and  I  get  in  the  Historical 
Museums  battered  yellow  van  and 
head  to  the  hardware  store. 

“We  are  a  very  rich  country  in 
archaeological  sites,  especially  Nova 
Zagora,”  he  tells  me  as  we  bounce  over 
the  streets,  slaloming  around  potholes 
the  size  of  bathtubs.  The  van  smells  of 
dirt,  diesel,  and  cigarette  butts. 

No  matter  where  the  conversation 
begins,  it  usually  turns  to  money. 

Ignatov  says  he  started  digging  with  a 
single  donation  from  an  architecture 
company  of 5,000  levs,  about  $3,500. 

But  that  was  not  enough  even  to  start 
the  removal.  “I  don’t  receive  any  pay 
and  my  expenses  aren’t  covered.  I’m 
a  form  of  sponsor,”  he  says.  His  sal¬ 
ary  from  the  museum  is  250  levs,  or  about  $172,  a  month; 
most  of  the  museum’s  budget  goes  to  storage  and  security. 
But  Ignatov’s  latest  discoveries  attracted  attention  from  the 
national  media.  In  response,  the  city  council  announced  it 
would  help  fund  the  work.  As  a  stopgap,  the  museum  is 
covering  expenses  until  the  Nova  Zagora  city  council  decides 
how  much  it  will  offer. 

Back  in  the  field,  the  team  measures  each  iron 
fastener,  plate,  bar,  and  ring  and  melts  correspond¬ 
ing  grooves  into  the  styrofoam.  As  each  piece  is  then 
removed  from  the  ground,  Ignatov  makes  detailed  notes  and 
marks  where  it  was  found  on  a  large,  complex  diagram. 

The  assistants  remove  the  dirt  between  the  remaining 
pieces,  squeezing  each  clump  to  find  smaller  metal  fragments. 
When  a  long,  bent,  rusty  nail  surfaces,  Ignatov  gets  excited 
and  stands  up:  the  end  of  the  nail  is  bent  90  degrees,  show¬ 
ing  the  exact  width  of  the  wooden  plank  through  which  it 
was  once  nailed, 

“Each  piece  is  a  source  of  information,  so  we  need  to  be 
able  to  reconstruct  exactly  where  it  was,”  he  says. 

He  points  to  the  bluish  bronze  plates  and  corner  brackets. 
“I  think  they  used  plates  for  ornamentation,"  he  says.  “The 
way  today  someone  buys  a  car  of  a  certain  mark,  back  then 
it  was  the  same  thing.” 

I  ask  if  it’s  similar  to  the  time  in  the  1980s  when  car 


phones  were  still  very  expensive 
and  men  put  them  in  their  vehicles 
without  really  installing  them,  just 
to  impress  women. 

“It  has  always  been  that  way,"  Igna¬ 
tov  says  with  a  smile. 

"Women  aren’t  stupid,”  retorts 
Silvia  Borisova,  the  team’s  artist,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  she  is 
covering  the  last  exposed  pieces  of 
bone  with  gauze  and  a  protective 
solution.  She  has  recently  worked  at 
three  other  sites  in  the  area,  and  is 
exhausted.  “I  don’t  even  remember 
how  long  we’ve  been  working  without 
any  breaks,”  she  says. 

A  local  couple  wanders  down  the 
dirt  road.  They  shyly  watch  Borisova 
at  work.  The  man,  Stoyan  Dimitrov, 
who  cleans  the  smokestack  filters  at 
a  local  coal-burning  power  plant,  says 
townspeople  have  been  talking  about 
the  chariots.  They  saw  the  story  on 
television  and  decided  to  take  a  look 
for  themselves. 

“It’s  very  beautiful,”  says  his  partner 
Tsvetelina  Tsvetkova,  a  seamstress  in 
a  textile  factory.  “It’s  not  something 
found  every  day.  We’re  most  glad  they 
got  it  before  the  looters  did.” 
Inspector  Lyubomir  Vasev  from  the  local  police  stops  by 
to  speak  with  Ignatov.  He  has  arranged  24-hour  security 
for  the  site,  but  says  the  police  force  is  so  underfunded  that 
officers  often  have  to  pitch  in  from  their  own  pockets  to  buy 
gas.  With  a  little  more  money,  he  says,  he  could  conduct 
regular  patrols  of  local  sites. “Even  if  the  law  isn’t  working  at 
the  moment,  it  would  have  an  effect,”  he  says.  “If  one  group 
of  looters  was  convicted,  the  others  wouldn’t  risk  digging,” 

Based  on  the  partial  remains  Ignatov  excavated 
in  other  burials,  the  Historical  Museum  created  an 
exhibition  in  2004  of  chariot  reconstructions  that 
Ignatov  now  says  were  not  very  accurate.  His  dream  is  to  cre¬ 
ate  more  precise  reconstructions  for  a  traveling  exhibit,  while 
the  director  of  the  museum,  Krasimir  Velkov,  would  like 
to  house  a  permanent  chariot  exhibition  in  a  60-foot-high 
burial  mound  where  Ignatov  found  the  partial  remains  of  the 
Rolls  Royce  of  chariots — one  buried  with  eight  horses. 

Ignatov  says  that  accurate  chariot  reconstructions  would 
offer  visitors  a  new  vehicle  through  which  they  could  relate 
to  the  ancient  world.  “The  car  was  not  discovered  100  years 
ago,”  says  Ignatov.  “And  the  Thracians  were  not  so  different 
than  contemporary  people.”  We  all  love  our  cars.  ■ 

Matthew  Brunwasser  is  a  freelance  journalist  based  in 
Sofa,  Bulgaria. 


Silvia  Borisova,  the  artist  on  Ignatov’s 
excavation  team,  covers  the  exposed  horse 
bones.  The  team  contends  with  critical 
shortages  of  money,  time,  and  manpower. 
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Purple  Reign 

How  ancient  Chinese  chemists  added  color  to  the  Emperor's  army 


Purple  is  special.  Throughout  antiquity,  the  color  was 
a  mark  of  wealth,  aristocracy,  and  royalty,  in  large  part 
because  it  was  so  rare.  Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  modern  production  methods  made  synthetic  pig¬ 
ments  common,  there  were  only  hugely  expensive  purple 
dyes,  a  couple  of  uncommon  purplish  minerals,  and 
mixtures  of  red  and  blue,  but  no  true  purple  pigment — except  during 
a  few  hundred  years  in  ancient  China.  The  Chinese  of  the  Qin  and 
Han  dynasties  (221  b.c.-a.d.  220)  used  a  mysterious  lavender  shade 
to  decorate  pottery  and  some  of  the  famous  terracotta  warriors  in  the 
tomb  of  Emperor  Qin  Shihuangdi  in  Xian.  Tiis  pigment,  known  as 
Han  or  Chinese  purple,  was  a  technological  wonder,  a  complex  syn¬ 
thetic  compound  made  before  the  invention  of  paper  or  any 
codified  understanding  of  elemental  chemistry.  How  the 
ancient  Chinese  created  this  color,  and  the  chemically 
related  Han  or  Chinese  blue,  has  puzzled  scientists 
since  the  pigment  was  rediscovered  in  the  1990s.  Did 
the  Chinese  stumble  across  the  intricate  formula,  or 
did  they  have  a  little  help  from  the  other  side  of  the 
v  world?  And  why  did  the  pigment  disappear  entirely 

at  the  end  of  the  Han  Dynasty? 

Chinese  purple  dates  back  as  far  as  800  b.c., 
and  was  first  used  to  decorate  objects  around  220 
b.c.,  when  the  terracotta  army  was  created.  Elisa¬ 
beth  FitzHugh  identified  the  compound,  a  barium 
copper  silicate,  in  1992  while  she  was  a  conservator 
at  the  Smithsonian’s  Freer  and  Sadder  Galler¬ 
ies.  There  were  only  two  other  man-made  blue  or 
purple  pigments  in  the  ancient  world — Maya  blue, 
a  cooked  mix  of  indigo  and  white  clay,  and  Egyptian 
blue,  which  was  used  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Near  and  Middle  East  from  3600  b.c.  to  the 
end  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  similarity  in  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  between  Chinese  purple  and  blue 
and  Egyptian  blue  is  striking — they  are  essentially 
the  same,  except  the  Egyptian  formula  used  calcium 
instead  of  barium. 

'  *  *  1 . ^\*  'yi  l  ys 

Heinz  Berke,  a  chemist  at  the  University  of  Zur¬ 
ich,  analyzed  some  of  the  pigment  from  one  of  the 
terracotta  warriors.  Its  unusual  similarity  to  Egyptian 
blue  led  him  to  theorize  in  2000  that  there  might  have 
been  some  kind  of  technological  exchange  across  Asia 


by  Samir  S*  Patel 


The  purple  on  this  terracotta  warrior  from  the  tomb 
of  Emperor  Qin  Shihuangdi  in  Xi’an  is  one  of  only 
three  known  synthetic  blue  or  purple  pigments  in 
the  ancient  world. 
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Researchers  subjected  these  flecks  of 
Chinese  purple  to  a  series  of  high-tech  tests 
for  clues  about  how  the  ancient  Chinese 
created  such  a  complex  compound. 


glass  from  the  period,  unlike  that  from 
other  periods  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  also  contains  barium — as  well  as  the 
copper  and  silica  seen  in  Chinese  purple. 

“Both  [Brill]  and  I  are  pretty  sure  that 
somehow  the  creation  of  these  pigments, 
perhaps  accidentally,  happened  while  they 
were  making  glass,  but  we  have  no  way  of 
proving  that  at  this  point,”  says  FitzHugh. 
“We  can’t  really  explain  what  the  Chinese 
were  doing.” 


The  8,000  terracotta  soldiers 
were  all  painted,  but  the  pigment 
peels  off  when  exposed  to  air. 
Some  7,000  warriors  remain 
unexcavated  until  scientists 
devise  a  solution. 


hundreds  of  years  before  the  Silk  Road,  But  while  Egypt  and 
China  had  some  contact,  no  Egyptian  blue  has  been  found 
farther  east  than  Persia,  and  it  would  have  taken  extensive 
interaction  between  cultures  to  pass  on  the  complicated 
synthesis  process,  which  involves  grinding  up  several  raw 
materials  in  precise  proportions  and  heating  them  to  between 
900  and  1,100  degrees  Celsius.  There  is  also  no  clear  reason 
why  the  Chinese,  if  they  had  learned  the  Egyptian  formula, 
would  have  replaced  calcium  with  barium,  which  necessitates 
increasing  the  firing  temperature  by  100  degrees  or  more, 
“The  two  cultures  were  certainly  in  contact,  but  certainly  not 
to  exchange  recipes  for  making  blue  stuff',”  writes  Berke,  who 
has  moved  away  from  his  initial  speculation,  in  an  email  from 
China,  where  he  is  a  visiting  scholar  at  Fudan  University  in 
Shanghai  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Beijing.  “These  were 
well-kept  secrets.”  But  the  simi¬ 
larity  is  curious,  and  questions 
remain  about  the  invention  of 
Chinese  purple  and  blue,  and  the 
mystery  of  their  disappearance, 

A  significant  clue  might  come 
from  Chinese  glass,  according  to 
Bob  Brill,  a  scientist  at  the  Corn¬ 
ing  Museum  of  Glass.  Chinese 


Zhi  Liu  is  not  a  chemist,  conser¬ 
vator,  or  expert  in  ancient  glass  or 
pigments — he  develops  electron 
beam  sources  for  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Center.  But  in  2003  he  visited 
the  Museum  of  the  Terracotta  Warriors 
in  Xi’an.  There,  around  1,000  of  the  8,000 
terracotta  warriors  in  the  tomb  have  been  excavated,  and  one 
of  them  restored  by  conservators  is  wearing  pants  that  were 
painted  purple.  All  of  the  statues  once  had  color — green, 
black,  white,  red,  and,  yes,  purple — but  the  paint  quickly  peels 
off  when  they  are  exposed  to  air,  which  is  why  thousands 
remain  unexcavated. 

“Initially,  I  thought,  there  was  no  natural  purple  pig¬ 
ment — this  has  got  to  be  synthesized,”  Liu  says.”  Flow  did  they 
do  that?” 

Liu  spoke  with  researchers  at  the  museum  about  how  he 
could  help.  After  obtaining  a  sample  from  the  same  group  of 
paint  flecks  that  Berke  had  previously  analyzed,  Liu  submit¬ 
ted  the  pigment  to  a  battery  of  high-tech,  high-sensitivity 
studies,  including  energy  dispersive  X-ray  microanalysis 
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The  ancient  alchemists 
who  invented  Chinese  purple 
continue  to  have  an  impact — 
today  on  the  study  of  physics.  Suchitra 
Sebastian  of  Stanford  University  is  a 
specialist  in  condensed  matter  physics, 
the  study  of  how  atoms  and  molecules 
interact  with  each  other.  She  took 
microscopic  crystals  of  Chinese  pur¬ 
ple,  known  to  physicists  as  barium 
copper  silicate,  and  subjected  them  to 
extremely  powerful  magnetic  fields 
and  temperatures  close  to  absolute 
zero.  Sebastians  team  discovered  two 
strange  effects  that  could  someday 
lead  to  superconductive  electrical 
wires  and  super-efficient  computers. 
First,  as  she  lowered  the  temperature 


r  — 


Researchers  may  use  high-tech  equipment, 
but  Chinese  purple  is  still  made  almost 
exactly  as  it  was  during  the  Han  Dynasty. 


below  two  degrees  Kelvin  and  raised 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  to 
900  times  the  strength  of  the  earths, 
the  molecules  of  Chinese  purple  crys¬ 
tals  linked  together  magnetically  and 


began  behaving  as  a  single  wave  of 
magnetic  energy.  As  she  continued  to 
lower  the  temperature  to  within  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  degree  of  absolute  zero,  the 
magnetic  couplings  between  the  mol¬ 
ecules  began  disappearing  until  they 
became,  in  terms  of  magnetism,  sepa¬ 
rate  two-dimensional  planes — some¬ 
thing  no  material  had  ever  done 
before.  While  this  work  is  unrelated  to 
archaeology,  the  researchers  still  owe  a 
debt  to  the  ancient  Chinese.  “I  actu¬ 
ally  went  to  the  archaeology  journals 
to  get  ideas,”  says  Sebastian.  “Essen¬ 
tially  the  way  we  grow  barium  copper 
silicate  crystals  is  very  similar  to  the 
way  the  ancient  Chinese  grew  them.” 

— Zach  Zorich 


and  micro  X-ray  diffraction  and  fluorescence,  at  the  Linear 
Accelerator  Center  and  Lawrence- Berkley  National  Lab, 

“We  studied  the  microstructure  of  the  pigment,  which 
I  think  is  important  because  you  can  destroy  a  sculpture 
or  artifact,  but  the  microstructure  will  contain  information 
from  when  you  first  synthesize  it,”  says  Liu,  who  published 
his  findings  in  the  Journal  of  Archaeological  Science . 

With  the  results;  the  prior  work  of  FitzHugh,  Berke, 
Brill,  and  others;  and  his  own  research  into  the  history  of  the 
period,  Liu  developed  a  new  theory  about  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Chinese  purple.  He  posits  that  it  was  created  by  ancient 
alchemists  who  stumbled  across  the  formula  while  trying  to 
create  imitation  jade,  and  that  the  color’s  disappearance  is 
the  result  of  the  decline  of  the  philosophy  of  Taoism,  and 
its  reverence  for  nature,  after  the  Han  Dynasty. 

Barium,  when  added  to  glass,  increases  its  refractive  index, 
making  it  appear  more  sparkly  and  turbid  or  cloudy — more 
like  white  jade,  which  was  highly  prized  by  Taoist  adherents, 
including  Emperor  Qin  Shihuangdi,  for  its  supposed  ability 
to  preserve  the  body.  Taoist  alchemists  would  have  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  creation  of  jadelike  substances.  Barium- 
containing  Chinese  glass  and  Chinese  purple  have  very  simi¬ 
lar  elemental  compositions,  and  producers  of  both  used  lead 
as  a  flux  to  decrease  melting  temperature  (compared  with 
the  sodium  and  potassium  minerals  used  by  the  Egyptians). 
Furthermore,  according  to  Brill,  lead  isotope  analysis  shows 
that  the  glass  and  the  pigments  were  made  in  places  close 
together — perhaps  even  the  same  workshops. 

“Immediately  you  can  see  the  similarity  between  those 
two  techniques,”  says  Liu. “Once  we  learned  the  Chinese  glass 
information,  we  started  putting  things  together.” 

“I  suspect  people  will  be  arguing  back  and  forth  for  a 


couple  of  decades,”  says  Brill,  “but  I  think  it  is  unmistakable 
that  the  manufacture  and  the  technology  of  Chinese  blue 
and  purple  were  intimately  connected  with  the  glassmaking 
of  the  times,” 

There  is  certainly  circumstantial  evidence  for  Liu's  theory 
linking  Chinese  glass,  the  pigment,  and  Taoism,  The  end  of 
the  Han  Dynasty  saw  Taoism  decline  in  favor  of  Confu¬ 
cianism,  which  reveres  human  logic  over  the  laws  of  nature. 
Around  the  same  time,  Chinese  purple  stops  appearing  on 
pottery  and  Chinese  glass  drops  barium. 

“You  can  make  connections  between  philosophical 
change  in  the  culture  with  the  production  of  this  pigment,” 
says  Liu.  “Cultural  change  will  be  reflected  in  the  material¬ 
making  process.” 

Though  intriguing,  Lius  evidence  is  not  definitive, 
“I  personally  think  his  hypothesis  is  not  valid,”  Berke 
writes  in  an  email.  In  a  2006  article  in  Chemical  Soci¬ 
ety  Reviews,  Berke  posits  that  the  pigments  and  glasses  devel¬ 
oped  independently,  and  came  from  ceramic  glaze  technology. 
Chinese  purple  would  have  been  associated  with  nobility,  he 
says,  not  philosophy  or  religion,  so  the  decline  of  Chinese 
purple  had  nothing  to  do  with  Taoism,  but  was  a  result  of 
political  upheaval  and  the  fact  that  Chinese  alchemists  and 
glass-makers  left  no  written  records.  Regardless,  Liu’s  research 
adds  another  dimension  to  the  long-running  discussion,  and 
another  layer  of  mystery  to  the  massive  buried  army, 

“It  was  a  very  interesting  idea  that  he  was  relating  it  to 
something  completely  untechnological  on  the  surface,”  says 
Brill.  “That’s  an  intriguing  notion.”  ■ 

Samir  S,  Patel  is  an  associate  editor  at  Archaeology. 
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The  search  for  the  origins  of  civilization  has  taken  archae¬ 
ologists  to  less  pleasant  places  than  Swabia.  Nestled  between  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Bavaria,  the  German  region  is  the  heart  of  Baden- 
Wiirttemburg,  a  state  that  markets  itself  as  a  center  for  creativity  and 
innovation.  Its  no  idle  boast.  Hundreds  of  small  high-tech  firms  dot 
the  region.  Giants  such  as  Mercedes-Benz,  Porsche,  and  Zeiss  are  all 
based  in  the  gleaming,  modern  state  capital,  Stuttgart. 

American  archaeologist  Nicholas  Conard  is  convinced  Swabia’s  tradition  of  innova¬ 
tion  goes  back  a  long  way:  40,000  years,  give  or  take  a  few  thousand.  Excavating  in  caves 
east  of  Tubingen,  a  medieval  town  20  miles  south  of  Stuttgart,  Conard  has  unearthed 
expertly  carved  figurines  and  the  oldest  musical  instruments  in  the  world.  The  finds 
are  among  the  earliest  art  ever  discovered,  and  they’re  extremely  sophisticated  in  terms 
of  craftsmanship,  suggesting  a  su  rprising  degree  of  cultural  complexity. 

Conard  claims  his  finds  are  evidence  of  an  intense  flowering  of  art  and  culture  that 
began  in  southwestern  Germany  more  than  35,000  years  ago.  Although  older  art  and 
decorations  have  been  found— including  geometric  patterns  on  stones  and  personal 
ornaments  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  drilled  shell  beads  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean — the  figurines  and  instruments  in  Conard’s  caves  are  symbolic  representations 
that  reflect  a  state  of  mind  with  which  modern  humans  can  easily  identify.” Figura¬ 
tive  art  began  in  Swabia,  music  began  in  Swabia,”  he  says. “It  couldn’t  have  developed 
elsewhere,  because  the  dates  are  just  later  elsewhere.” 

The  Dawn 

of  Art 

A  controversial  scholar  claims  modern  culture  was  born 

in  the  foothills  of  the  Alps. 

by  Andrew  Curry 

If  he’s  right,  it  could  change  the  way  we  look  at  the  development  of  humanity.  But 
Conard's  conclusions  have  been  controversial  from  the  start,  and  he’s  still  fighting  an 
uphill  battle  to  convince  colleagues  that  the  evidence  backs  him  up. 

The  Swabian  Jura,  a  limestone  plateau  about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  forms 
part  of  the  foothills  of  the  Alps.  The  Danube’s  headwaters  are  in  the  nearby 
Black  Forest,  and  over  the  last  50  million  years  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
carved  narrow,  high -walled  canyons  that  are  dotted  with  thousands  of  caves. 

Archaeologists  believe  the  Danube,  sweeping  west  across  Europe,  was  the  path  of 
least  resistance  for  early  humans  migrating  north.  Searching  for  open  space  and  new 
hunting  grounds,  they  followed  the  receding  glaciers.  Eventually,  they  would  have 
reached  the  Swabian  Jura  and  stoppedf'If  modern  humans  are  coming  up  the  Danube, 
at  some  point  the  Danube  ends,”  Conard  says,  "That  happens  to  be  here.” 

Forty  thousand  years  ago,  glaciers  a  mile  or  more  thick  still  covered  northern 
Europe.  Present-day  Swabia  was  at  the  edge  of  the  habitable  world.  In  the  region’s  caves, 
archaeologists  have  found  animal  remains — bones  from  woolly  mammoths,  woolly 
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Standing  about  11  inches  tall, 
a  carving  known  as  the  “Lion  Man” 
is  the  oldest  known  depiction 
of  a  human  with  animal  features. 

It  is  one  of  dozens  of  finely  crafted 
Paleolithic  figurines  discovered 
in  the  caves  of  southern  Germany. 


Nicholas  Conard,  center,  inspects 
excavations  at  Hohle  Fels  with 
Tubingen  archaeologist  Maria 
Malina,  left,  and  Oxford  student 
Sarah  Jack,  right.  His  team  has 
discovered  evidence  that  a 
sophisticated  culture  flourished  in 
Germany  some  40,000  years  ago. 


seven  inches  long.  Reconstructed 
from  31  fragments,  the  three-hole 
flute  was  both  the  oldest  musical 
instrument  ever  found  and  an 
unparalleled  example  of  crafts¬ 
manship.  Hahn  had  discovered 
flutes  made  from  hollow  swan 
bones  at  Geiflenklosterle,  but 
this  one  was  carved  from  solid 
ivory.  The  instrument,  Conard 
announced,  was  between  30,000 
and  37,000  years  old. 


rhinoceroses,  reindeer,  snow  hares,  and 
arctic  lemmings — that  indicate  a  tundra¬ 
like  environment. 

Researchers  have  been  systematically 
working  in  Swabia’s  Lone  and  Ach  val¬ 
leys  since  the  early  1880s.  In  the  1930s, 
excavators  found  hundreds  of  stone  and 
bone  tools,  as  well  as  small  figurines 
carved  from  mammoth  ivory.  When 
World  War  II  began,  hundreds  of  arti¬ 
facts  were  put  in  storage  at  regional  museums  and  essentially 
forgotten  about  until  the  1960s.  If  not  for  a  career- making 
stroke  of  luck,  the  artifacts  might  still  be  there. 

In  1969,  Tubingen  archaeologist  Joachim  Hahn  began 
rummaging  through  uninventoried  finds.  From  more  than 
200  fragments  of  mammoth  ivory,  he  reconstructed  a  half¬ 
man,  half-lion  sculpture  almost  a  foot  tall:  the  “Lowen- 
mensch,”  or  “Lion  Man,”  Hahn  spent  the  next  25  years 
working  on  the  Swabian  caves,  until  his  death  in  1997. 

After  Hahn  died,  Conard,  who  has  been  chair  of  the 
archaeology  department  at  the  University  of  Tubingen 
since  1995,  took  over  work  in  the  Swabian  Jura,  He  quickly 
attracted  motivated  young  researchers  from  Germany,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  elsewhere  and  led  them  in  a  hunt  for 
more  evidence  of  the  areas  prehistoric  inhabitants. 

The  results  have  been  impressive.  In  2003,  Conard 
announced  three  finds  from  a  cave  called  Hohle  Fels.  Sophis¬ 
ticated  and  artful,  the  ivory  sculptures — a  horse  head,  bird, 
and  mysterious  humanoid  figurine — each  fit  in  the  palm  of  a 
hand.  According  to  Conard,  they  were  carved  at  least  30,000 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  40,000  years  ago,  making  them  the 
oldest  figurines  in  the  world. “Nobody  imagined  the  earliest 
representational  art  could  be  so  perfect,”  Conard  says. 

At  Geiflenklosterle,  a  cave  not  far  from  Hohle  Fels,  his 
team  uncovered  a  carved  mammoth-ivory  flute  almost 


ohle  Fels  is  a  15-MiN- 
ute  walk  from  the  tiny 
town  of  Schelklingen, 
past  the  Heidelberger  Cement 
plant  and  up  a  dirt  path  that  winds 
around  the  local  swimming  pool. 
The  cave  entrance  is  gated  with 
steel  bars.  Inside,  a  metal  walkway 
is  suspended  over  a  floodlit  pit  in 
the  caves  entrance  passageway.  The  pit  walls,  made  of  sand  and 
loose  limestone  pebbles,  are  reinforced  by  sandbags. 

Despite  warm  weather  outside,  the  cave  is  wet  and  chilly. 
Clad  in  jackets,  boots,  and  long  pants,  a  half-dozen  research¬ 
ers  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  South  Africa  are 
at  work  in  the  pit,  Conard  arrives  wearing  a  wrinkled  plaid 
shirt,  khakis,  and  battered  green  Converse  sneakers,  and 
swings  into  the  pit  to  inspect  the  day's  work. 

The  Hohle  Fels  dig  is  divided  into  three  layers.  At  the 
bottom,  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  plastic  sleeve  reads  “Middle 
Paleolithic,”  marking  the  cave’s  lowest,  and  therefore  oldest, 
layer.  It  contains  tools  and  bones  left  by  Neanderthals,  who 
occupied  Europe  for  about  200,000  years  before  modern 
humans  arrived.  A  barren,  or  sterile,  layer  sits  atop  the 
Middle  Paleolithic, 

About  four  feet  higher,  a  sheet  labeled “Aurignacian”  mod¬ 
estly  marks  a  critical  shift  in  human  history.  Across  Europe, 
the  beginning  of  the  Aurignacian  marked  a  significant  step 
forward:  art,  sophisticated  bone  and  ivory  tools,  jewelry, 
cave  paintings,  musical  instruments,  and  other  “hallmarks  of 
modernity”  all  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  layer.  Although 
the  definition  of“modernity”  is  hotly  debated,  Conard  sees  it 
as  a  state  of  mind  that  people  today  would  recognize.”  If  you 
were  transported  back  in  time,  you'd  have  to  learn  a  new  lan¬ 
guage,  you’d  have  to  learn  how  to  knap  flint  and  maybe  hunt 
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“When  you’re  talking  about  the  issue  of  where 
human  beings  come  from,  who’s  going  to  answer  that 
except  for  a  paleoarchaeologist?  You  can  talk  to 
a  priest,  or  you  can  talk  to  us.” 


mammoth,  but  you  and  those  people  are  the  same,”  he  says, 
"That's  certainly  the  case  with  the  Aurignacian  in  Swabia.” 
The  final  level  is  the  Gravettian,  an  era  best  known  for  Venus 
figurines  found  at  sites  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

Although  Conard  had  been  working  on  European  Paleo¬ 
lithic  sites  for  more  than  20  years,  he  wasn't  an  expert  on 
the  Swabian  Jura  until  he  took  over  Hahn's  work  in  the  late 
1990s,  The  first  thing  he  did  was  review  data  from  local  digs, 
including  dozens  of  radiocarbon  dates, 

Conard  says  the  timing  of  the  Aurignacian  and  Gravettian 
artifacts  found  in  the  Swabian  caves  immediately  leapt  out  at 
him.  While  most  archaeologists  think  that  the  Aurignacian 
began  about  36,000  years  ago,  Conard  is  convinced  that  the 
Swabian  Aurignacian  began  thousands  of  years  before  it 
emerged  elsewhere  in  Europe — perhaps  even  10,000  years 
before.  "The  Aurignacian  developed  here,  the  Gravettian 
developed  here,”  he  says  now. 

A  significantly  older  Aurignacian  might  overlap  with  the 
Neanderthal  era,  or  Middle  Paleolithic.  But  when  Conard 
reopened  digs  at  Hohle  Fels  and  Geifienklosterle,  he  found  a 
sterile  layer  between  the  Middle  Paleolithic  and  the  Aurigna¬ 
cian  levels,  a  critical  indicator  of  the  lack  of  human  occupa¬ 
tion  as  clear  as  a  roadside  motel’s  blinking  neon  “vacancy”  sign. 
"Judging  by  the  low  artifact  density  in  the  Middle  Paleolithic 
and  sterile  layers,  we  conclude  modern  people  came  into  a 
nearly  empty  region,”  says  Michael  Bolus,  a  German  archae¬ 
ologist  who  works  closely  with  Conard."In  our  region  there’s 
no  continuity  between  Neanderthals  and  modern  humans.” 

As  Conard,  Bolus,  and  others  dug  deeper  into  the 
caves  and  sifted  through  Hahn’s  decades 
of  data,  they  came  up  with  a 


then  surged,  prompting  still  more  innovation,  including 
what  Conard  and  his  colleagues  believe  is  the  world’s  earliest 
representational  art. 

Conard  and  Bolus  say  the  region  served  first  as  an  incu¬ 
bator  and  then  as  a  sort  of  piston,  pushing  its  cultural  and 
technological  innovations  out  into  the  rest  of  Europe.  They 
have  dubbed  the  theory  "Kulturpumpe,”  or  culture  pump. 
"Swabians  may  have  been  inventors  all  these  years  ago,” 
Bolus  says.  "People  sitting  here  got  ideas  from  outside,  but 
developed  new  things  and  spread  them  to  other  regions.  It's 
a  point  our  French  colleagues  don't  want  to  accept.” 

The  Kulturpumpe  theory  means  more  than  just  bragging 
rights  for  Swabia.  On  one  level  it's  a  bold  claim  to  a  set  of 
prehistoric  "firsts.”  But  it’s  also  a  controversial  vision  of  the 
beginnings  of  cultural  modernity:  all  at  once,  and  all  in  one 
place,  rather  than  in  slow  evolutionary  steps  across  Africa 
and  Europe  over  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 

The  theory  is  an  ambitious  stab  at  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  questions  only  archaeology  can  answer:  When,  how,  and 
where  did  anatomically  modern  humans  make  the  mental 
leap  to  true  modernity?  As  Conard  puts  it,"  When  did  people 
become  like  ourselves?  When  you’re  talking  about  the  issue 
of  where  human  beings  come  from,  who’s  going  to 
answer  that  except  for  a  paleoarchaeologist? 

You  can  talk  to  a  priest,  or  you  - 

can  talk  to  us." 


daring  theory  to  explain 
the  Swabian  Jura's  sophisticated 
tools  and  incredible  carved  figurines.  "Look¬ 
ing  at  it  from  a  physics  background,  if  you  have  a  vacuum, 
something’s  going  to  get  sucked  in,”  Conard  says. 

As  humans  followed  the  Danube  into  the  region,  the 
theory  goes,  they  found  an  area  at  once  abundant  with  ani¬ 
mal  life  and  virtually  empty  of  competitors — so  they  began 
to  settle  it.  The  cold  climate  forced  early  inhabitants  to  be 
creative  in  order  to  survive.  In  response,  they  developed  new 
tools  and  hunting  strategies.  The  modern  human  population 


Archaeologist 
Joachim  Hahn  discovered 
this  flute  carved  from  swan  bone  in 
the  Paleolithic  layers  of  GeiBenklosterle. 


You’ll  certainly  get  a  more  straightforward  answer  from 
a  priest.  While  Conard  was  making  waves  in  the  popular 
press  for  a  string  of  "firsts”  for  the  Swabian  Jura,  a  storm 
was  building  in  the  world  of  paleoanthropology,  Conard’s 
colleagues  read  the  publications  flooding  out  of  Tubingen 
with  admiration — and  consternation. "I  think  Nick  is  doing 
a  great  job  in  Tubingen,”  says  Joao  Zilhao,  a  paleoanthro- 
pologist  at  Bristol  University  who  is  one  of  Conard's  main 
sparring  partners, “He's  going  back  to  the  sites  and  extract¬ 
ing  data  we  can  all  use — even  to  disagree  with  him.” 

Zilhao  says  the  Kulturpumpe  theory  has  been  controver- 
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Conard  refuses  to  give  any  ground  on  his 
interpretations.  “They’re  willfully 
misunderstanding  the  data,”  he  says,  frustrated. 
“That’s  just  ignorance  on  their  part.” 


sial  from  the  start.  Critics  have  attacked  everything  from  the 
accuracy  of  the  radiocarbon  dates  to  Conard’s  interpretation 
of  the  stratigraphy  layers  at  key  sites  such  as  Hohle  Fels  and 
GeiEenklosterle.  More  than  five  years  after  he  floated  the 
idea,  few  outside  Conard’s  Tubingen  depart¬ 
ment  are  willing  swallow  his  argument 
“The  whole  Kulturpumpe  thing  is  very 
heated.  Everybody  has  their  belief  in 
how  things  were,  and  they  tend  to 
stick  to  the  beliefs  pretty  strongly,” 
says  Laura  Niven,  a  researcher  at  the 
Max  Planck  Institute  for  Human 
Evolution  in  Leipzig  (and  one  of 
Conard’s  former  students). 

If  you  look  at  the  layers  of  an  ideal 
excavation,  the  radiocarbon  dates  of  the 
finds  should  match  their  physical  loca¬ 
tions,  with  the  youngest  pieces  on  top  and 
the  oldest  at  the  bottom.  Geiflenklosterle, 
the  first  cave  to  be  systematically  excavated 
by  Conard’s  team,  has  the  best  chronological 
evidence  for  the  Kulturpumpe — and  yet  the 
sites  layering  is  far  from  ideal.  Deer  bones  that 
Conard  dated  to  41,000  years  ago,  for  example, 
were  uncovered  above  pieces  that  are  only  29,000 
years  old. 

Meanwhile,  artifacts  from  the  Middle  Paleo¬ 
lithic  layers  came  back  with  dates  thousands  of  years 
younger  than  pieces  from  the  Aurignacian.  Bones 
with  cut  marks  and  other  clear  signs  of  human  use  are 
sometimes  mixed  with  “unmodified”  bones  that  seem 
much  older.  And  the  pieces  themselves  cant  be  directly 


Recent  finds  at 
Hohle  Fels  include 
objects  (shown  here 
at  original  size)  that  likely 
had  ritual  significance: 
a  possible  stone 
phallus,  far  right,  as 
well  as  mammoth- 
ivory  carvings  of  a 
bird  in  flight,  a  horse  head,  and 
a  humanoid  figure  that  may  be  a 
smaller  version  of  the  “Lion  Man. 


tested.  Even  if  Conard  was  willing  to  pulverize  parts  of  the 
worlds  oldest  sculptures  to  date  them,  mammoth  ivory  has 
very  little  organic  matter  to  extract. 

Conard’s  explanation  relies  on  the  intricacies  of  radiocar¬ 
bon  (C-14)  dating.  Especially  with  older  artifacts,  C-14  dates 
don't  always  correspond  to  the  calendar.  Climate  change, 
rising  and  lowering  sea  levels,  the  earth’s  magnetic  field,  and 
cosmic  rays  can  all  change  C-14  levels,  making  artifacts  seem 
older  or  younger  than  they  actually  are.  So  scientists  must 
calibrate  radiocarbon  dates,  comparing  them  to  tree  rings, 
glacial  ice  cores,  and  lake  sediments. 

In  the  critical  period  Conard  is  investigating — between 
30,000  and  50,000  years  ago — some  radiocarbon  experts 
have  observed  wildly  fluctuating  levels  of  C-14  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Conard  and  Bolus  argue  that  the 
fluctuations  explain  the  odd  dates  at  GeiEenklosterle. 
“In  some  cases,”  Conard  wrote  last  year, “these  produc¬ 
tion  spikes  can  lead  to  younger  dates  stratigraphically 
underlying  older  dates  from  secure  contexts.” 

Ordinarily,  Conard  would  cross-reference  results 
with  other  local  sites.  But  many  of  the  caves  that 
could  corroborate  his  theory  were  excavated  in 
the  1930s,  before  modern  archaeological  tech¬ 
niques  were  developed.  “So  many  of  these  dates 
depend  on  old  sites,  and  there  are  so  many 
problems  with  old  sites,”  says  Niven.  In  1931, 
for  example,  all  170  square  meters  of  Vogel- 
herd  Cave  were  excavated  in  10  weeks  flat  by 
31-year-old  German  archaeologist  Gustav 
Riek,  who  employed  mostly  local  laborers 
with  shovels  and  pickaxes.  None  of  his 
field  notes  survived. 

Without  other  sites  to  back  him  up, 
Conard  is  vulnerable  to  another  charge. 
Some  suggest  that  the  odd  dates  aren’t 
the  result  of  cosmic  rays,  but  some¬ 
thing  more  mundane.  “German  sites 
are  used  by  carnivores  as  much  as  by 
humans,”  Zilhao  points  out.  A  rest¬ 
less  bear  could  have  dug  into  the 
coarse  limestone  rubble  of  a  cave 
floor,  churning  up  pieces  of  bone 
from  lower  layers  and  creating 
dating  havoc. 

If  that’s  the  case,  the  artifacts 
supporting  the  Kulturpumpe 
idea  could  simply  be  in  the  wrong 
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With  colleague  Michael  Lingnau, 
Conard  inspects  the  excavation  of 
backfill  left  outside  of  Vogelherd 
Cave  by  archaeologists  who  dug 
there  in  1931.  This  summer  the 
team  announced  the  discovery  of 
figurines  at  the  site,  including  the 
carving  of  a  mammoth  below. 


place.  Conard  concedes  the  dif¬ 
ficulties — and  dismisses  them. 

“Overall,  the  mixing  is  not  so 
great,"  he  says. 

Critics  say  Conard  based  his 
estimates  of  each  layer’s  age  on  the 
oldest  artifacts — rather  than  look¬ 
ing  at  the  finds  as  a  whole.  “There 
are  dozens  of  dates  in  Europe  for 
the  Aurignacian,  nothing  older 
than  36,500  [years].  This  is  the 
only  case  with  a  date  of 40,000.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  people  bearing 
the  same  culture  were  at  Geifienklosterle 
4,000  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Europe," 
says  Francesco  d’Errico,  an  archae¬ 
ologist  at  the  University  of  Bor¬ 
deaux.  “If  you  really  work  on 
the  dates  and  the  site  stratig¬ 
raphy,  you  come  up  with  the 
conclusion  that  this  Aurignacian 
is  35,000-33,000  years  old,  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  Europe." 

But  Conard  refuses  to  give 
any  ground  on  his  interpreta¬ 
tions.  “They’re  willfully  misun¬ 
derstanding  the  data,”  he  says,  frus¬ 
trated.  “That’s  just  ignorance  on  their  part.”  When  it  comes 
to  radiocarbon  dating,  there’s  no  shaking  his  confidence: 
Conard’s  entire  career  has  been  based  on  the  technique. 
As  an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Rochester  in  the 
early  1980s,  one  of  his  mentors  was  Harry  Gove,  a  nuclear 
physicist  who  was  in  the  process  of  inventing  the  accelerated 
mass  spectrometry  (AMS)  method  of  carbon  dating. 

The  technique,  capable  of  accurately  dating  a  few  mil¬ 
ligrams  of  organic  matter,  was  a  breakthrough  for  archae¬ 
ologists.  And  Conard  was  the  first  person  to  apply  AMS 
to  an  archaeological  find.  His  undergraduate  thesis  on 
radiocarbon  dating  of  prehistoric  horticulture  in  Illinois 
was  published  in  Nature  in  1984  and  his  background  in 
the  natural  sciences  continues  to  inform  his  work  today, 
“An  excavation’s  like  a  laboratory,”  Conard  says.  “My  role 
models  are  physicists — in  physics,  what  you  do  and  your 
experimental  data  carry  the  day." 

Yet  many  colleagues  feel  Conard’s  faith  in  radiocarbon 
dating  is  too  strong.  “Data  produced  from  the  natural 
sciences  is  often  seen  as  more  solid.  But  errors  can  hap¬ 


pen,”  says  archaeologist  Olaf  Joris  of 
the  Roman-Germanic  Museum  in 
Mainz,  Germany. “I  highly  esteem 
the  work  he's  doing,  but  you  can’t 
just  take  dates  for  granted.” 

Two  years  ago,  Conard 
decided  to  take  another 
look  at  Vogelherd,  the 
cave  Gustav  Riek  excavated  in 
1931.  The  cave  sits  atop  a  steep 
hill,  and  spilling  down  from  its 
mouth  are  the  remains  of  Riek’s 
dig — more  than  4,000  bags  worth  of 
soil  from  the  cave  hastily  pushed  down  the  hill  by  workmen. 
Sifting  the  dirt,  Tubingen  graduate  students  trained  in  a 
more  patient  era  have  uncovered  thousands  of  fragmentary 
artifacts  missed  during  the  first  excavation. 

This  summer,  Conard  announced  the  first  finds:  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  ivory  flute,  four  fragmentary  sculptures,  and 
a  complete  carving  of  a  mammoth.  “This  doesn’t  change 
anything,  it  just  reinforces  my  position,”  he  says,  "People 
here  dealt  with  figurative  representations  in  ordinary  life 
and  routinely  created  music.  From  my  point  of  view,  that’s 
overwhelming  evidence  of  modernity.” 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Conard  can  convince  his 
colleagues  that  Swabian  modernity  came  first.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  hasn't  stopped  looking."  We're  very  much  in  the  new 
data  line  of  work  here,”  Conard  says.  “We’re  dealing  with  a 
giant  landscape,  and  all  we’ve  got  is  a  few  square  meters.  We 
haven’t  seen  the  whole  picture.”  ■ 

Andrew  Curry  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Berlin ,  Germany , 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  Archaeology, 
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Antiquities  dealers  Robert 
Hecht  and  Giacomo  Medici 
should  have  tidied  up  their  desks. 
Raids  by  the  Italian  police  in  1995 
and  2000  yielded  a  mountain 
of  evidence — from  photos  of  Greek  and 
Roman  artifacts  still  in  the  ground  to  Hecht’s 
handwritten  memoir — that  showed  exactly  how 
the  two  had  been  trafficking  looted  antiquities 
through  the  international  art  market  for  decades 
(“Raiding  the  Tomb  Raiders,” July/ August 
2006).  Their  clients  included,  among  others, 
three  preeminent  American  cultural  institutions: 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  and  the  J.  Paul 
Getty  Museum,  Malibu. 

Italy  and  Greece  were  simultaneously 
outraged  and  delighted  with  the  news.  Their 
long-standing  suspicions  were  confirmed: 
artifacts  recently  acquired  by  major  museums 
had  been  looted  from  their  soil.  And  they 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  get  them  back. 
Years  of  negotiations  in  the  style  of  a  Greek 
tragedy  finally  paid  off  and  have  resulted  in  some 
delicately  worded  agreements  providing  for 
repatriations  and  reciprocal  long-term  loans. 

The  following  pages  showcase  a  handful  of 
the  62  artifacts  that  have  been  (or  are  slated  to 
be)  repatriated  from  the  Met,  the  MFA,  and 
the  Getty,  as  well  as  pieces  from  the  Getty  that 
are  still  the  subject  of  heated  negotiations.  The 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Princeton  University 
Art  Museum,  and  Toledo  Museum  of  Art, 
among  others,  have  also  received  official  requests 
to  return  artifacts. 

The  recent  wave  of  repatriations  has  led 
museums  to  scale  back,  if  not  cease,  purchasing 
artifacts  with  questionable  provenances,  or 
ownership  histories.  This  change  in  practice  is 
welcome,  but  as  David  Gill,  an  archaeologist  at 
the  University  of  Swansea  points  out,  “There 
is  sadly  little  to  celebrate  over  the  return  of 
these  antiquities.  [They]  represent  destroyed 
archaeological  contexts,  scientific  knowledge 
lost  forever;  and  even  the  best  scholarship 
cannot  retrieve  this  information.”  While  the 
return  of  these  objects  may  represent  a  victory 
of  sorts  over  the  illegal  antiquities  market,  Gill 
insists  that  “energetic  calls  for  the  repatriation 
of  antiquities,  however  justified,  would  be 
better  spent  in  calling  for  the  protection  of 
archaeological  sites.” 

See  www.archaeology.org  for  updates  on 
this  story,  as  well  as  the  ongoing  antiquities 
trafficking  trials  in  Rome  of  Robert  Hecht  and 
former  Getty  curator  Marion  True. 


Priceless  artifacts  return  to  Italy 
and  Greece,  but  their  histories 
remain  lost. 

by  Eti  Bonn-Muller  and  Eric  A ♦  Powell 


METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


New  York,  New  York 

Although  the  Met  maintains  that  it  acquired  the 
artifacts  in  good  faith,  the  museum  has  already  trans¬ 
ferred  title  of  21  objects  to  Italy's  Ministry  of  Culture.  So 
far,  the  Met  has  sent  back  four  terracotta  vessels  and  is  planning 
to  return  the  other  objects  over  the  next  few  years.  As  part  of  the 
2006  agreement,  the  Ministry  is  allowing  the  Met  to  display  the 
remaining  pieces  for  a  while  longer  to  coincide  with  the  opening  of 
the  museums  new  Greek  and  Roman  galleries.  The  museum 
also  announced  that,  in  return,  the  Ministry  will  provide  the 
Met  with  future  loans  of  up  to  four  years  each,  per  Italian 
law.  Language  in  the  agreement  stipulates  that  the  loans  be 
“works  of  art  of  equivalent  beauty  and  importance.” 


Attic  red-figured  calyx-krater,  ca.  515  b.c.,  signed  by 
Euphronios  as  painter  and  by  Euxitheos  as  potter 

18  inches  tall 


By  now,  the  story  of  the  “Euphronios  krater”  is  so  well  known 
that  it  could  be  told  as  an  epic  poem  in  hexametric  verse.  In 
short,  the  Met  purchased  it  in  the  early  1970s  from  Robert 
Hecht.  Soon  after,  rumors  flew  that  the  piece  had  been  stolen 
from  a  tomb  in  Cerveteri,  an  Etruscan  site  north  of  Rome.  For 
more  than  30  years  the  Met  insisted  the  artifact  had  a  reliable 
provenance,  but  evidence  gathered  in  the  Italian  police  raids 
proved  otherwise. 


This  calyx-krater  (“calyx”  referring  to  its  flower-like  shape  and 
“krater”  to  its  function  as  a  vessel  for  mixing  wine  and  water) 
is  well  preserved  and  finely  crafted,  not  to  mention  that  it  is 
signed  by  both  its  painter  and  its  potter— making  it  rare  and 
valuable.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  vase  painting  from  Attica,  the 
region  surrounding  Athens.  On  one  side  is  a  view  of  Sleep  and 
Death  lifting  the  body  of  Sarpedon,  a  son  of  Zeus  who  was  allied 
with  the  Trojans.  In  the  graphic  scene,  streams  of  blood  spurt 
from  the  slain  hero’s  limp,  muscular  body  which  features  details 
as  fine  as  his  delicate  eyelashes  and  tiny  toenail  cuticles. 

STATUS:  The  Met  will  return  the  krater  to  Italy  in  January  2008; 
until  then,  it  is  on  display  at  the  museum. 
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MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

In  2005,  Italian  authorities  submitted  to  the 
MFA  a  dossier  of  42  artifacts  in  the  museums 
collection,  16  of  which  were  linked  with  Robert 
Hecht.  The  dealer  is  thought  to  have  sold  or  given 
the  MFA  more  than  1,000  objects  during  his 
career  (all  of  which  are  suspected  of  being  looted), 

A  year  later,  the  MFA  transferred  title  of  13  of  the 
antiquities  to  Italy,  which  dispersed  them  to  regional 
museums  after  a  special  exhibition  in  Rome. 

Unlike  the  Met,  the  MFA  sent  all  13  artifacts 
back  right  away.  The  Italian  Ministry  of  Culture 
has  pledged  to  develop  future  partnerships  with  the 
museum,  including  the  loan  of  significant  objects 
to  the  MFA.  The  first  of  those  pieces,  a  spectacular 
marble  statue  of  Eirene,  goddess  of  peace,  is  now  on 
display  in  Boston. 


Emblem  from  a  16-piece  Hellenistic  silver 
collection,  late  3rd  century  s.c. 

About  4  inches  in  diameter 

This  emblem  is  part  of  a  hoard  of  16  pieces 
of  Hellenistic  silver— some  of  the  finest  to 
survive  from  the  Greek  colonies  in  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily.  After  the  Met  purchased  the 
collection  in  the  early  1980s,  Malcolm  Bell 
III,  professor  of  art  history  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  co-director  of  excavations 
at  Morgantina  in  eastern  Sicily,  called  their 
provenance  into  question.  Bell  seized  the 
unique  opportunity  to  excavate  the  area  of 
the  site  from  which  he  believed  the  pieces 
were  illegally  unearthed.  He  discovered 
coins  that  provided  the  hoard  with  a  specific 
date,  allowing  archaeologists  to  re-create 
the  context  in  which  they  were  buried.  Even¬ 
tually  he  also  linked  inscriptions  on  the  arti¬ 
facts  to  a  Morgantina  family. 

This  piece  is  decorated  with  a  relief  of 
Scylla,  a  Homeric  female  sea  monster, 
hurling  a  boulder.  In  Greek  mythology,  she 
worked  with  Charybdis,  a  whirlpool,  to  trap 
sailors.  Bell  told  Archaeology  the  emblem 
was  once  mounted  in  a  cup  and  that  it 
was  “intended  to  be  read  as  an  amusing 
admonitory  message  to  a  drinker.”  It  would 
have  held  wine,  which  when  swirled  against 
the  imagery  (and  consumed  too  quickly) 
symbolically  left  the  reveler  caught  between 
a  rock  and  a  hard  place. 

STATUS:  On  display  at  the  Met.  The  museum 
will  return  the  entire  hoard  to  Italy  in  2010. 
Then  the  collection  will  travel  between  Italy 
and  the  Met  10  times  over  the  next  40  years. 


Laconian  black-figured  kylix,  6th  century  b.c. 

Almost  8  inches  in  diameter 

The  Met  returned  this  kylix,  or  drinking  cup,  soon  after  the 
museum  reached  its  agreement  with  Italy.  The  piece  was 
especially  rare  in  the  Met’s  collection  of  artifacts  from  Laconia, 
the  region  of  southern  Greece  dominated  by  Sparta  until  the 
second  century  b.c.  In  the  vessel’s  central  scene,  a  hoplite 
(infantryman)  stands  opposite  a  figure  putting  on  shin  guards. 
The  piece  shows  that  while  Laconia  was  known  for  its  martial 
prowess,  the  region  also  produced  skilled  artists. 

STATUS:  The  Met  returned  this  kylix  to  Italy.  In  exchange,  the 
Italians  lent  the  museum  another  Laconian  kylix  in  November 
2006.  The  loan  piece,  from  a  tomb  in  Cerveteri  (where  the 
“Euphronios  krater”  was  unearthed),  will  be  on  display  in  the 
museum  until  November  2010. 
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Marble  statue  of  Sabina,  ca.  a.d.  136 

6  feet  tall 


This  statue  depicts  Sabina,  wife  of  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  117  to  138. 
The  piece  is  modeled  on  a  Greek  statue  from  the  fourth  century  b.c.  Its  precise  find  spot  will  never 
be  known,  but  it’s  likely  that  the  statue  was  looted  from  a  temple  where  the  Imperial  family 
was  worshipped.  It  would  also  have  contained  a  statue  of  Hadrian. 

The  MFA  purchased  the  statue  in  1979  from  Swiss  dealer  Fritz  Biirki,  who  claimed  to  have 
bought  the  piece  from  an  aristocratic  family  in  Bavaria.  Robert  Hecht  acted  as  agent  for 
the  transaction. 

STATUS:  Returned  to  Italy 


Apulian  vase,  320-310  b.c. 

31  inches  tall 


The  scene  was  painted  by  an  artist  known 
today  as  the  “White  Sakkos  Painter,” 
who  often  depicted  women  wearing  white 
sakkoi,  or  headdresses.  Boston  University 
archaeologist  Ricardo  Elia  has  shown  that 
about  96  percent  of  Apulian  vases  have  no 
known  find  spot,  and  probably  came  from 
thousands  of  plundered  tombs.  Some  of  the 
larger  vessels  such  as  this  one  may  have  been 
used  as  grave  markers,  but  without  knowing 
their  archaeological  contexts,  it’s  impossible  to 
determine  how  they  were  used  in  antiquity. 


STATUS:  Returned  to  Italy 


This  Early  Hellenistic  vase,  from  Apulia,  in 
southern  Italy,  depicts  the  abduction  of  the 
princess  Hippodameia  by  Pelops.  According  to 
myth,  her  father  King  Oenomaus  promised  Hip- 
podameia’s  hand  in  marriage  to  anyone  who 
could  best  him  in  a  chariot  race,  though  a  sec¬ 
ond-place  finish  would  mean  decapitation. 

The  hero  Pelops  bribed  the  royal  retinue 
to  sabotage  the  king’s  chariot,  and  rode 
off  with  his  new  bride  (and  his  head). 


Water  jar  depicting  Apollo,  ca.  485  b.c. 

16  inches  tall 


This  vase  shows  Apollo  filling  a  bowl  with 
wine,  an  offering  to  the  goddesses 
Leto,  his  mother,  and  Artemis,  his 
sister,  who  stand  on  either  side  of 
him.  The  scene  was  created  by  an 
artist  known  today  as  the  “Berlin 
Painter,”  an  important  classical  Greek 
vase  painter  who  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Attic  red-figure  pottery. 


Like  many  of  the  pieces  recently  returned 
to  Italy  by  American  museums,  this  object 
first  surfaced  in  Switzerland  in  the  1970s. 
The  museum  acquired  the  vase  in  1978  from 
Fritz  Biirki. 


STATUS:  Returned  to  Italy 


www.archaeology.org 
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J.  PAUL  GETTY  MUSEUM 

Malibu,  California 

A  relatively  young  institution,  the  Getty  has 

amassed  an  extensive  collection  in  the  past  few  decades  by 
aggressively  buying  ancient  art,  a  practice  that  left  it  with 
many  objects  of  dubious  provenance. 

In  2005  the  Italian  government  challenged  the  Getty  on  52 
objects  in  its  collection,  while  Greek  authorities  renewed  their 
campaign  to  repatriate  four  Getty  acquisitions.  The  museum  reached 
an  agreement  with  Greece  and  returned  the  four  objects  last  spring.  However, 
negotiations  between  the  Getty  and  Italy  have  broken  down,  despite  the 
museums  agreement  to  repatriate  26  antiquities.  At  issue  is  the  Getty’s  refusal 
to  recognize  Italy’s  claim  to  the  bronze  statue  of  a  victorious  youth  (opposite 
page)  found  off  the  country’s  Adriatic  coast.  At  press  time,  negotiations  with 
Italy  remained  suspended. 


Limestone  and  marble  statue  of  a  cult  goddess,  ca.  400  b.c. 

7.5  feet  tall 


Reports  of  a  large  statue  being  looted  from  the  ancient  Greek  city  of  Morgantina  in 
Sicily  in  1979  may  refer  to  this  piece,  a  depiction  of  a  goddess.  Her  head  and  arms  were 
fashioned  of  marble  and  set  on  a  limestone  body,  typical  of  statues  made  in  Sicily 
during  this  period. 

When  the  Getty  bought  the  statue  in  1988  for  $18  million,  museum  employees  noticed 
that  dirt  was  still  present  in  its  folds,  a  clue  that  the  goddess  had  been  recently 
unearthed— and  likely  looted.  The  statue’s  fine  condition  means  it  may  have  been 
taken  from  inside  the  remains  of  a  temple,  which  if  identified  would  be  a  clue  to  which 
goddess  the  statue  depicts.  She  might  represent  Aphrodite,  Hera,  Demeter,  or  still 
another  deity,  but  because  the  piece  was  illegally  unearthed  we  will  never  know. 


STATUS:  The  Getty  is  studying  the  statue’s  provenance  and  has  pledged  to  make  a 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  return  the  statue  to  Italy  by  the  end  of  this  year. 


«'j 


Marble  table  support  in  the  form  of  griffins 
attacking  a  doe,  325-300  bx. 

About  3  feet  tall 


This  sculpture  depicts  two  griffins  devouring  a 
fallen  deer,  symbolizing  the  victory  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  over  barbarians.  Carved  from  a  single 
block  of  marble,  the  artifact  still  retains  some 
paint  on  its  surface. 


Italian  authorities  suspect  the  sculpture,  a  sig¬ 
nature  piece  of  the  Getty’s  collection,  was 
looted  from  the  countryside  near 
the  southeastern  Italian  town  of 
Foggia.  Photographs  seized  in 
the  raid  of  Medici’s  warehouse 
office  show  the  sculpture  in 
the  trunk  of  a  car.  One  of  the 
objects  that  the  Getty  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  return,  it 
remains  in  California,  pending 
the  outcome  of  negotiations. 


STATUS:  On  display  at  the 
Getty  Villa 
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Gold  wreath,  4th  century  b.c. 

About  10  inches  in  diameter 

This  funerary  wreath  of  gold  leaves  decorated  with  blue  and  green  glass 
paste  was  buried  in  an  elite  Macedonian  tomb  in  northern  Greece  some¬ 
time  not  long  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  323  b.c.  In  1990,  a 
farmer  excavated  the  grave  and  sold  his  finds  to  antiquities  smugglers. 

Getty  curator  Marion  True  purchased  the  wreath  in  1993  from  Swiss  dealer 
Christoph  Leon.  According  to  internal  museum  documents  obtained  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  after  first  seeing  the  wreath  in  a  Zurich  vault,  True 
wrote  Leon  that  the  piece  was  “too  dangerous”  for  the  Getty  to  consider 
buying.  Six  months  later,  True  had  a  change  of  heart  and  purchased  the 
rare  artifact. 

STATUS:  The  Getty  returned  this  wreath  to  Greece.  It  is  on  display  at  the 
National  Archaeological  Museum,  Athens. 


Statue  of  a  victorious  youth,  300-100  b.c. 

5  feet  tall 


This  bronze  sculpture  depicts  a  young  athlete  crowning 
himself  with  an  olive  wreath,  the  prize  for  a  victor  in  the 
Olympic  Games.  The  sculpture  comes  from  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  shipwreck  dating  to  sometime  between  100  b.c.  and 
a.d.  100.  The  vessel  sank  while  carrying  the  statue  from  its 
original  location  in  Greece.  Caught  in  the  nets  of  a  fishing 
trawler  in  the  Adriatic  off  the  coast  of  Italy  in  1964,  it  is 
one  of  the  few  life-size  Greek  bronzes  to  have  survived. 


The  Getty  maintains  that  because  the  sculpture  was 
discovered  in  international  waters  it  is  not  subject  to 
Italian  claims,  while  Italy  insists  that  the  bronze 
came  under  its  jurisdiction  when  it  was  brought 
ashore.  The  stalemate  over  this  statue  is  the 
biggest  obstacle  to  the  Getty  and  Italy  reaching 
a  comprehensive  repatriation  agreement. 


STATUS:  On  display  at  the  Getty  Villa 


www.archaeology.org 
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Four  rows  of  bright  red  triangles  connect  on  the  rock  face  above  our  heads. 

“Maybe  it’s  a  form  of  counting  how  many  bushels  of  corn  they  had,”  speculates 
my  guide,  archaeologist  Jerry  Spangler.  The  triangles,  he  explains,  are  commonly 
found  around  prehistoric  food-storage  sites  in  this  part  of  the  Southwest.  Then 
again,  the  shapes  could  also  be  a  clan  symbol,  or  some  other  message.  We  are 
exploring  an  unnamed,  sparsely  visited  side  canyon  in  the  rugged  backcountry  of 
Utah’s  Nine  Mile  Canyon. 

Spangler,  a  newspaper  reporter-turned  archaeologist,  spent  three  days  showing  me  around 
Nine  Mile  Canyon,  often  referred  to  as  the  world’s  “longest  art  gallery.”  Its  towering  walls  are 
covered  with  North  America’s  largest  concentration  of  petroglyphs  and  pictographs.  Estimated 
to  contain  some  10,000  rock- art  sites  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  images,  Nine  Mile — actu¬ 
ally  80  miles  long— was  once  an  outdoor  canvas  for  the  Fremont  people.  For  nearly  a  millennium 
these  nomadic  farmer-foragers  lived  mostly  in  Utah  before  disappearing  around  a.d.  1300, 
leaving  behind  renderings  of  bighorn  sheep,  hunters  with  spears,  bizarre  abstract  designs,  and 
figures  with  triangular  bodies,  splayed  hands,  and  bucket-heads.  Much  of  this  archaeologically 
significant  stretch  of  central  Utah’s  red-rock  wilderness  is  owned  by  the  federal  government. 

Dirtraker 

Using  the  tools  of  an  investigative  journalist, 
archaeologist  Jerry  Spangler  is  on  a  crusade  to  save 
sites  on  public  land. 

by  Keith  Kloor 


Archaeologist  Jerry  Spangler 
stands  by  a  rock-art  site  in 
Utah’s  Nine  Mile  Canyon, 
named  after  a  9-mile 
triangulation  on  a  map 
from  the  1869  expedition  of 
explorer  John  Wesley  Powell. 


It  is  managed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM),  which  is  the  steward  of  both 
its  archaeological  heritage  and  its  abundant  natural  gas  deposits,  estimated  to  be  worth  some 
$2.5  billion.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  the  summer  of  2005,  BLM’s  dual  missions — both  to 
protect  and  exploit  the  land  it  oversees — were  coming  into  stark  conflict  in  the  canyon.  It  was 
not  a  pretty  sight. 

My  first  day  there,  we  were  driving  along  Nine  Mile  Road,  which  cuts  through  the  heart  of 
the  canyon,  when  Spangler  pulled  over  to  allow  a  gas  truck  to  speed  ahead.  The  driver  thanked 
us  with  a  blinding,  hundred-foot-long  cloud  of  dust.  Many  of  the  most  important  rock-art 
panels  happen  to  be  accessible  right  off  what  is  now  an  industrial  thruway. 

Few  people  know  their  way  around  Nine  Mile  Canyon  better  than  Spangler.  He’s  been 
studying  the  archaeology  here  since  the  early  1990s,  first  for  his  master's  thesis,  then  for  a  book 
about  the  canyon’s  cultural  history,  titled  Horned  Snakes  and  Axle  Grease ,  cowritten  with  his  wife, 
Donna  Spangler.  Few  scientists  possess  his  people  skills,  muckraking  instincts,  and  sustained 
outrage — qualities  that  Spangler  honed  as  a  journalist  and  is  now  putting  to  good  use  as  a  crusad¬ 
ing  archaeologist.  Recently,  he  founded  the  Colorado  Plateau  Archaeological  Alliance  (CPAA), 
a  nonprofit  organization  that  brings  together  a  diverse  group  of  scientists,  environmentalists, 
and  industry  representatives  who  work  to  preserve  archaeological  sites  on  public  lands  facing 
threats  from  energy  developers  and  off-road  vehicles  (ORVs).  If  his  group  is  successful,  they 
could  change  the  way  sites  are  protected  in  the  Southwest. 

In  2004,  Spangler  and  many  archaeologists  were  livid  that  BLM  officials  had  given  energy 
companies  the  go-ahead  to  drill  for  natural  gas  in  Nine  Mile  Canyon.  The  agency  even  ignored 
the  concerns  of  one  of  their  own  archaeologists,  Blaine  Miller,  who  reviewed  the  initial  drilling 
proposal  and  warned  of  possibly  “significant"  impacts  on  Nine  Mile's  archaeology  from  dust  and 
vibrations  generated  by  truck  traffic.  TTiey  ultimately  barred  him  from  working  on  anything 
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Nine  Mile’s  most  iconic  rock-art 
panel  depicts  hunters  pursuing 
bighorn  sheep.  Until  recently, 
the  canyon’s  main  road  ran  just 
a  few  yards  from  the  site. 


related  to  Nine  Mile  Canyon  after  a  gas  company  executive 
complained  about  his  damage  assessment. 

An  alliance  of  archaeological  advocates,  a  kind  of  precur¬ 
sor  to  the  CPA  A,  emerged  to  fight  the  BLM's  action.  The 
nonprofit  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  put 
Nine  Mile  Canyon  on  its  2004  list  of  endangered  historic 
places  (where  it  remains  to  this  day).  Environmentalists  joined 
loosely  with  apoplectic  archaeologists  in  an  all-out  political 
and  legal  battle  to  save  Nine  Mile.  But  their  collective  efforts 
eventually  failed.  Today,  energy  companies  are  working  out  of 
the  canyon.  Visitors  are  forced  to  dodge  a  phalanx  of  massive 
18-wheel  rigs  servicing  recently  installed  pipelines  and  gas 
wellheads  in  Nine  Mile’s  finger  canyons  and  a  compressor 
station  on  the  main  road. 

“What  happened  in  Nine  Mile  was  a  real  wake-up  call  for 
us,”  says  Pam  Eaton,  a  deputy  vice  president  with  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  Society. “To  have  a  place  that  special,  with  those  kinds 
of  archaeological  resources,  so  well-known,  and  yet  the  BLM 
was  so  aggressive  in  going  forward  with  oil  and  gas  develop¬ 
ment.  . .  It  made  us  think  that  the  places  [on  public  lands]  that 
aren’t  as  well  known  are  really  at  risk.” 

Recently  the  National  Trust  released  a  report  finding  that 
of  the  261  million  acres  of  federal  land  the  BLM  administers 
(mostly  in  western  states)  only  about  six  percent  has  been 
surveyed  for  archaeological  sites.  Of  this  six  percent,  the 
BLM  has  identified  263,000  cultural  properties — nearly  all 
of  them  archaeological  sites.  These  statistics  suggest  there  are 
as  many  as  4.5  million  cultural  sites  on  all  public  lands  under 
BLM’s  purview. 

When  I  met  up  with  Spangler  in  Nine  Mile  Canyon  in 
2005,  environmentalists  and  archaeologists  had  yet  to  move 
beyond  the  defeat  in  Nine  Mile  and  tackle  the  larger  public 
lands  issue  in  a  coordinated  fashion.  But  Spangler  was  already 
thinking  ahead.  “There  needs  to  be  an  independent  entity 
that’s  focused  on  the  preservation  of  archaeological  resources,” 
he  told  me.  “There  really  isn’t  an  organization  that’s  advocating 


on  behalf  of  the  Anasazi  ruins 
in  the  Southwest,  or  of  any 
ruins  on  public  lands.  The  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  are  supposed  to  be 
protecting  these  sites,  but  there’s 
too  much  pressure  to  open  up 
Ji  these  lands  for  oil  and  gas.” 

As  we  hiked  the  canyon's 
remote  backcountry,  where 
few  visitors  venture,  Spangler 
sketched  out  his  plans  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  nonprofit  organization 
dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  archaeological  sites  on  public 
lands.  The  objective,  he  said,  was  to  push  state  and  federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  take  on  more  active  roles  in  conservation.”  We  won’t  be 
looking  to  shut  stuff  down,  necessarily,  but  based  on  scientific 
criteria,  well  be  able  to  say, ‘Hey,  if  you  put  up  a  road  here  or 
there,  you’re  going  to  damage  sites.’” 

Spangler’s  heady  plans  sounded  like  the  ideal  way  to 
protect  a  class  of  endangered  archaeological  sites  that,  up  to 
then,  had  too  few  advocates.  But  I  couldn’t  help  wonder  how 
he  was  going  to  pull  this  off  At  the  time,  he  still  had  his  day 
gig  as  a  harried  reporter. 

In  the  third  grade,  Spangler  told  his  teacher  he  was 
going  to  be  an  archaeologist.  Growing  up  in  Oregon,  he 
remembers  being  “totally  enamored  with  the  Maya  and 
Aztecs,  Troy,  and  ancient  Egypt — the  mystery  of  long-van¬ 
ished  cultures.  I  read  everything  I  could  about  them  in  the 
local  library,  which  wasn’t  much.” 

By  high  school,  though,  he  found  he  had  a  talent  for  writ¬ 
ing  and  put  himself  through  college  doing  freelance  magazine 
work  for  inflight  magazines,  specialty  publications,  and  even 
true-crime  reporting.  Archaeology  remained  his  passion,  but 
writing  paid  the  bills.  In  1980,  he  joined  Utah’s  Deseret  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  a  Salt  Lake  City-based  daily  paper.  “Seven  or  eight 
years  into  a  journalism  career,  I  realized  the  archaeology  itch 
was  not  going  away  and  probably  never  would,”  Spangler  says. 
So  in  1989  he  enrolled  in  Brigham  Young  University,  the  only 
graduate  school  that  would  allow  him  to  keep  his  day  job  while 
he  took  classes.  Somehow  he  juggled  the  two  professions  for 
the  next  15  years  without  losing  his  mind  or  angering  his  edi¬ 
tors.  “I  always  had  a  firewall  between  my  job  at  the  paper  and 
my  archaeology  work,”  Spangler  insists.  He  passed  his  days 
covering  cops  and  courts,  politicians,  the  environment,  and 
just  about  every  kind  of  story  in  Utah — except  those  related 
to  archaeology.  He  spent  evenings,  weekends,  even  vacations 
writing  peer-reviewed  studies,  monographs,  and  technical 
reports  on  the  Fremont  and  other  prehistoric  cultures  of  the 
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Spangler,  in  his  previous 
life  as  a  journalist,  interviews 
Reverend  Terry  Troia  in  a 
Staten  Island  soup  kitchen 
during  the  2004  Republican 
National  Convention. 


maybe  I  could  help  preserve 
the  archaeology  of  the  West  in 
some  small  way.  The  more  I  got 
involved,  the  more  passionate  I 
became  about  it  and  the  more 
rewarding  it  was,”  he  says. 

But  it  was  the  discovery  of 
Range  Creek  Canyons  ancient 
ruins  in  2002  that  crystallized, 
in  his  mind,  the  need  for  a 
much  more  thorough  inventory 
of  archaeology  on  public  lands, 
as  well  as  expanded  government 
oversight  to  ensure  their  protection. 

Waldo  Wilcox,  a  reclusive  rancher,  had  recently  sold  his 
4, 800-acre  spread  in  central  Utah's  Range  Creek  to  the  federal 
government  in  a  complicated  transaction  that  deeded  owner¬ 
ship  to  the  state.  Wilcox  and  his  family  had  kept  quiet  about 
the  canyons  rich  archaeology  for  50  years  and  left  its  many 
Fremont  sites  virtually  undisturbed  (“Utah’s  Ancient  Ones,” 
November/December  2004). 

Having  worked  in  nearby  Nine  Mile  Canyon  for  a  decade, 
Spangler  was  among  the  first  archaeologists  to  enter  Range 
Creek  after  Wilcox  sold  the  place.  He  was  asked  to  do  an 
initial  survey  so  state  and  federal  authorities  could  get  a  handle 
on  what  was  there.  He  hastily  assembled  a  team  and  they  were 
flabbergasted  by  what  they  found.  “We  recorded  75  sites  in 
just  a  week,”  he  recalls.'Tt  was  so  amazing.  The  archaeology 
was  so  undisturbed.” 

Soon  after,  the  University  of  Utah  established  a  field 


northern  Colorado  Plateau.  “It 
taught  me  16-hour  days  and 
multitasking,”  says  Spangler,  still 
youthful  looking  at  49. 

Later  in  his  newspaper 
career  he  pursued  more  investi¬ 
gative  and  enterprise  journalism. 

In  2001,  Spangler  coauthored  a 
prize-winning  series  of  articles 
called  “Toxic  Utah.”  The  stories 
documented  the  state’s  poison¬ 
ous  legacy  from  uranium  mining 
.  and  other  industries,  particularly 
the  lasting  public  health  effects 
and  ecological  damage  caused 
by  unchecked  hazardous  waste 
disposal.  Meanwhile,  Spangler’s 
manic  pace  never  missed  a  beat. 

That  same  year,  he  produced 
a  1, 105-page  monograph  on 
archaeological  research  in  Utah’s  Grand  Staircase-Escalante 
National  Monument. 

By  this  time,  Spangler  was  focusing  his  archaeology 
career  on  preservation-related  initiatives.  George  W,  Bush 
had  just  taken  office  and  soon  began  opening  federal  lands 
to  increased  development  and  off-road  vehicle  use,  “That  is 
when  I  began  helping  with  conservation  projects,  doing  on- 
the-ground  analyses  of  potential  impacts  within  the  context 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,”  says  Spangler.  One 
project  involved  working  with  the  Southern  Utah  Wilderness 
Alliance  (SUWA)  to  assess  ORV  impacts  in  the  Vermilion 
Cliffs,  a  BLM-administrated  national  monument  in  Ari¬ 
zona  that  has  a  high  concentration  of  ancient  Puebloan  sites. 
“These  were  pro  bono  projects  with  no  expectation  other  than 


A  Halliburton  truck  passes  a  natural  gas 
compressor  on  Nine  Mile  Road. 


Off-road  vehicle  tracks  cut  straight 
through  an  open-air  site  in  southern 
Utah.  Each  flag  represents  an  artifact 
found  by  Spangler’s  team. 


school  and  a  multidisciplinary  research 
program  at  Range  Creek  Canyon.  Span- 
gler  stayed  on  for  a  few  years  as  a  field 
school  supervisor — after  working  out  a 
deal  with  the  Deseret  Morning  News  to 
take  summers  off.  To  date,  researchers 
have  documented  more  than  400  sites  at 
the  old  Wilcox  ranch  and  expect  to  find 
thousands  more. 

The  discovery  of  Range  Creek  was  a 
watershed  event. “By  2003  and  2004,  we 
all  had  come  to  realize  how  unique  and 
pristine  the  archaeology  was,”  Spangler 
recalls.  And  that  realization  was  just  set¬ 
tling  in  when  Range  Creek’s  sister  canyon,  Nine  Mile,  was 
being  converted  by  the  BLM  into  an  industrial  zone. 

Spangler  quit  his  newspaper  job  in  2005,  shortly  after 
our  time  together  in  Nine  Mile  Canyon. “Balancing  the  two 
careers  became  more  difficult,  with  journalism  becoming 
more  of  a  distraction  to  what  I  really  wanted  to  be  doing,” 
Spangler  says.  Besides,  he  felt  an  urgent  calling:  he  had  to 
find  other  Range  Creeks  “hidden  away  in  roadless  wilder¬ 
ness”  before  they  got  crisscrossed  with  ORV  trails  or  oil  and 
gas  pipelines. 

Last  fall  Spangler  organized  an 
18-person  expedition  through 
Utah’s  Desolation  Canyon.  The 
team  recorded  20  previously 
unknown  sites. 


WITH  THE  HELP  OF  A 
$100,000  grant  from  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based 
Wyss  Foundation,  Spangler  founded 
the  Colorado  Plateau  Archaeological 
Alliance  in  December  of  2005.  He 
opened  up  the  Rolodex  he  had  spent 
years  building  as  a  journalist  and  hit  the 
ground  running.  He  now  employs  sev¬ 
eral  archaeology  graduate  students  and 
recent  graduates  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
help  with  fieldwork.  He  also  hires  rock- 
art  experts  and  other  specialists  when 
needed.  Instead  of  renting  office  space, 
Spangler  converted  the  1,500-square- 
foot  basement  of  his  Ogden,  Utah, 
home  into  an  office,  lab,  and  library. 

Broadly  speaking,  Spangler  says, 
the  CPAAs  mission  is  to  help  protect 
archaeological  sites  in  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  Great  Basin. 
Public  outreach  programs  and  the  publication  of  educational 
materials  play  a  role  in  these  efforts. 

That  is  the  organization’s  happy  face.  The  real  down  and 
dirty  work  is  the  archaeological  equivalent  of  watchdog  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  CPAAs  main  role  is  to  monitor  sites  to  determine 
how  public  visitation,  illegal  collecting,  ORV  trails,  and  the 
cumulative  effects  of  oil  and  gas  development  are  impacting 
the  archaeological  record  on  the  Colorado  Plateau.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Spangler,  his  organization  also  benefits  from  the 
expert  knowledge  offered  by  sympathetic  bureaucrats  and 
federal  archaeologists  who  want  to  remain  anonymous  but 
are  passionate  about  preserving  the  archaeology.  “Some  of  the 
government  archaeologists  will  even  leak  information  to  me 
that  warrants  further  investigation,”  he  says. 


Spangler  relies  in  part  on  volunteers 
to  conduct  his  surveys.  From  left,  Lori 
Nicholls,  Scott  Gutting,  and  Kristen 
Jensen  at  the  site  of  a  stone  granary  in 
Desolation  Canyon. 


Spangler  is  also  a  savvy  operator — 
lie  knows  how  to  schmooze  sources 
and  work  a  room,  skills  that  are  second 
nature  after  spending  17  years  of  his 
career  covering  the  Utah  Legislature 
and  Congress,  Many  of  these  sources 
are  people  he  can  call  on  in  his  current 
capacity  as  CPAAs  executive  director. 

Or,  as  he  put  it  to  me  another  way,  “I 
know  people  who  know  people.” 

Perhaps  equally  valuable  was  watch¬ 
ing  and  learning  the  legislative  process 
up  close.  “I  learned  how  public  policy 
was  developed  and  implemented,  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  but  in  the  hallways  and  back  rooms.  Call  it 
lobbying  or  good-ol’-boy  politics,  but  it  was  how  things  got 
done,”  Spangler  says. 

Like  a  good  politician,  he’s  found  a  way  to  attract  dis¬ 
parate  interests  to  his  cause.  One  month,  he’ll  be  fighting 
alongside  an  environmental  group  as  it  tries  to  convince  the 
BLM  to  keep  ORVs  from  trashing  an  ecologically  sensitive 
landscape— and  the  archaeology  on  it.  Another  month,  he’ll 
be  heading  out  into  the  wilderness  with  BLM  rangers,  teach¬ 
ing  them  how  to  identify  and  monitor  prehistoric  sites  for  a 
vandalism  study.  Then  there  is  his  partnership  with  Questar, 
one  of  the  energy  companies  building  a  natural  gas  pipeline 
in  Nine  Mile  Canyon.  The  company  donated  $20,000  to  help 
pay  for  a  publication  Spangler  put  together  on  the  archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Tavaputs  Plateau.  But  the  relationship  is  not  just 
monetary;  Spangler  and  other  Nine  Mile  advocates  convinced 
Questar  to  reroute  their  project  away  from  areas  with  sensitive 
archaeological  sites."  We’re  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  protect 
a  resource,”  Spangler  says. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  aspect  to  Spangler’s  balancing 
act  is  his  good-cop/bad-cop  relationship  with  the  BLM. 
He  doesn’t  hesitate  to  butt  heads  with  BLM  land  managers, 
especially  over  the  ORV  issue."  We’re  dealing  with  millions  of 
acres  of  public  land  across  the  West  that  the  BLM  has  never 
really  managed  for  ORVs — millions  of  acres  just  in  Utah, 
says  Spangler.  “What’s  happened  over  the  last  decade  is  this 
explosion  of  motorized  vehicles.  And  the  technology  of  these 
machines  is  such  that  they  can  go  anywhere.  In  1990,  some 
9,000  ORVs  were  registered  in  Utah,  By  2006,  that  number 
had  jumped  to  325,709.  Earlier  this  year  Spangler  went  to 
southern  Utah,  in  the  Four  Corners  region,  to  investigate  the 
problem  in  Arch  Canyon,  where  ancient  Pueblo  sites  are  still 
important  to  the  present-day  Hopi. 

Spangler  documented  ORV  tracks  leading  right  up  to  and 
through  one  pueblo.  At  other  sites,  he  found  vehicle  tracks 
through  possible  middens  below  cliff  ruins.  He  recommended 


restricting  access  to  the  canyon,  but  the  BLM  has  recently 
declined  to  take  action.  "This  astounds  me,  because  it’s  so 
important  to  the  Hopi,”  Spangler  says. 

Yet,  he  is  also  working  closely  with  the  BLM  on  a  multi¬ 
year  archaeological  study  involving  Utah's  Desolation  Canyon, 
the  massive  corridor  through  which  the  Green  River  flows 
for  80  miles.  One  of  Spangler’s  main  objectives  is  to  identify 
impacts  on  archaeological  sites  from  recreational  use  of  the 
river  and  previous  oil  and  gas  development  in  the  vicinity. 
The  idea  is  to  quantify  where  the  greatest  damage  is  occur¬ 
ring  along  an  open-access  route,  so  that  information  can  be 
incorporated  into  a  revised  management  plan. 

"Most  archaeological  sites  on  public  lands  are  being  man¬ 
aged  after  the  fact,”  Spangler  explained  to  me  over  lunch  this 
summer  near  Harvard  University’s  Peabody  Museum.  He 
is  doing  archival  research  there,  looking  at  pictures  taken  of 
sites  during  a  1930s  expedition  to  Desolation  Canyon  and 
comparing  them  with  modern  photographs  to  determine  if 
any  looting  occurred  in  the  intervening  years. 

In  the  Desolation  Canyon  study,  Spangler  will  determine  if 
there  are  recreational  trails  leading  up  to  archaeological  sites.  If 
so,  he’ll  then  assess  if  those  trails  have  gone  through  middens 
and  exposed  artifacts.  What  then?"  We’ll  ask/Is  there  a  better 
way  to  route  people  into  it  so  it  has  less  impact?  Is  the  site 
located  in  such  a  place  where  it  has  to  be  off-limits?'” 

The  objective,  Spangler  says,  is  to  provide  the  BLM  with 
data  so  it  can  make  informed  management  decisions,  "This 
could  be  the  model  for  other  large  public  land  areas  across 
the  Southwest  where  ORVs  and  oil  and  gas  developers  are 
receiving  preferential  treatment  and  impacting  irreplaceable 
archaeological  sites,”  he  says.  “These  are  public  lands  owned 
by  all  Americans,  not  oil  companies  or  off-roaders.  There’s 
supposed  to  be  this  balance  of  multiple  interests,  between 
preservation,  recreation,  and  oil  and  gas  development.  Right 
now  we’re  out  of  balance.”  ■ 


Keith  Kloor  is  a  senior  editor  at  Audubon  magazine . 
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Inside  an  Israeli  prison,  Palestinian  inmates  clean  the 
mosaic  floor  of  a  building  that  may  be  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  churches.  The  mosaics’  inscriptions 
refer  to  “the  God  Jesus  Christ,”  as  well  as  a  Roman 
soldier  who  paid  for  the  floor,  raising  questions  about 
the  relationship  between  early  Christians  and  Romans. 
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by  Andrew  Lawler 


First  Churches 


of  the 


Jesus  Cult 

iS  dusk  approaches,  Korean  pilgrims  in  white  baseball  caps  blow  horns 
and  sing  hymns  atop  Tel  Megiddo.  This  crossroads  in  northern  Israel — also  known  as 
Armageddon — is  where  the  New  Testament  says  the  final  battle  pitting  good  against  evil 
will  begin.  Below  the  huge  mound,  tour  buses  idle,  throngs  of  visitors  buy  postcards,  and  a 
nearby  McDonald’s  does  a  thriving  business  at  its  drive-through  window. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  busy  highway  are  the  grim  brick  walls  and  coiled  barbed  wire 
of  a  high-security  prison.  It  is  an  awkward  place  for  an  important  archaeological  site.  Unlike  at 
the  mound,  visitors  are  not  welcome  here.  Even  archaeologists  must  apply  well  in  advance  for 
access — something  I  wasn’t  granted — so  I  am  left  standing  outside  the  gates  with  Yotam  Tepper 
of  the  Israel  Antiquities  Authority,  The  mosaic  floor  that  he  and  a  team  of  inmates  discovered 
under  the  prison  yard  may  mark  one  of  the  earliest  known  places  of  Christian  worship. 

Although  the  site  may  date  to  a  full  century  before  the  Roman  emperor  Constantine 
issued  the  Edict  of  Milan  transforming  Christianity  from  a  disparate  group  ofjesus-wor- 
shipping  cults  to  a  powerful  state  religion  in  a.d.  313,  these  early  followers  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  faith  weren’t  hiding  their  beliefs.  “There  were  Samaritans  and  Jews  and  Romans  and 
Christians  all  living  together  in  just  this  small  place,”  says  Tepper.  A  Roman  soldier  paid  for 
the  mosaics,  and  members  of  the  congregation  may  even  have  baked  bread  for  Rome’s  sixth 
legion,  stationed  nearby. 

The  find  at  Megiddo  is  a  key  piece  of  evidence  in  a  radical  rethinking  of  how  Christianity 
evolved  during  its  first  three  centuries,  before  it  was  backed  by  the  might  of  empire.  Until 
recently,  scholars  had  to  rely  on  ancient  texts  that  emphasize  the  vicious  persecution  of  the 
church — think  lions  dining  on  martyrs  in  Rome’s  Colosseum.  A  growing  body  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  data,  however,  paints  a  more  diverse  and  surprising  picture  in  which  Christians  thrived 
alongside  Jews  and  the  Roman  military.  These  finds  make  this  “a  definitive  time  in  our  field” 
since  they  appear  to  contradict  the  literary  sources  on  which  historians  have  long  depended, 
says  Eric  Meyers,  a  biblical  archaeologist  at  Duke  University. 

Megiddo  is  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  recent  digs  in  the  Near  East  revealing  a  more 
complex  history  of  the  early  Christian  era.  Near  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Jordanian  city  of  Aqaba, 
archaeologists  have  uncovered  what  the  dig  director,  Thomas  Parker  of  North  Carolina  State 
University,  argues  is  a  pre-Constantinian  prayer  hall.  At  Capernaum,  just  an  hour’s  drive  from 
Megiddo,  Franciscan  monks  believe  they  have  excavated  a  pilgrimage  site  dating  to  as  early 
as  the  first  century  a.d.  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Such  discoveries  are  unusual;  the 
only  undisputed  early  Christian  worship  site  is  at  Dura  Europas,  on  the  Euphrates  River  in 
modern  Syria,  which  was  excavated  in  the  1920s  and  AOs  by  French  and  American  teams. 
How  the  most  recently  discovered  sites  were  used  and  dated,  however,  is  hotly  contested. 
Formal  churches  were  rare  before  a.d.  325,  when  Constantine  convened  the  Council  of 
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The  shrine  at  Dura  Europas,  shown 
in  the  1930s  (left),  is  still  the  only 
uncontested  place  of  Christian 
worship  predating  the  rule  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantine.  Below 
is  a  reconstruction  of  the  shrine. 
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Nicea  formalizing  many  church 
practices,  and  embarked  on  a 
building  campaign  that  used  the 
Roman  basilica — a  spacious  rect¬ 
angular  enclosed  space,  typically 
with  an  apse  and  an  altar  on  one 
end — as  the  model  for  Christian 
places  of  worship.  The  basilica 
became  the  standard  still  used  for 
churches  around  the  world. 

Before  that  innovation,  how¬ 
ever,  Christians  gathered  in  domus  ecclesiae,  or  house 
churches.  Eager  to  keep  a  low  profile  during  uncertain  times, 
many  Christian  communities  met  in  homes  throughout 
the  first  centuries  to  celebrate  rituals  such  as  the  Eucharist, 
which  used  wine  and  bread  to  recall  Christs  sacrifice  and  to 
bind  the  community  of  believers  together.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Romans,  St.  Paul  mentions  “the  church  that  is  in  their  house,” 
and  numerous  other  early  writers  cite  homes  where  congre¬ 
gations  met,  “This  type  of  architecture  was  quite  private,  so 
it  was  not  visibly  a  Christian  building,”  says  Joan  Taylor,  a 
historian  at  University  College  in  London.  “Otherwise,  it 
might  get  smashed  and  you  might  get  killed.” 

That  was  a  legitimate  fear.  The  Jewish  high  council, 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  ordered  the  death  of 
the  first  Christian  martyr,  Stephen.  Christians — who  still 
were  seen  as  a  Jewish  sect — refused  to  join  Jews  in  the  Bar 
Kokhba  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  a.d,  132-135. Judged 


as  traitors  by  the  Jewish  community,  they  were  killed  in 
retribution.  After  the  revolt,  however,  the  decimated  Jewish 
population  posed  far  less  of  a  threat  than  the  Romans.  Nero 
had  already  scapegoated  Christians  for  burning  Rome  in 
a.d.  64;  Emperor  Decius  (a.d.  249-251)  had  pursued  lay 
Christians  as  well  as  clergy;  and  Diocletian  and  Galerius  had 
infamously  persecuted  Christians  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries  a.d.  There  is  little  doubt 
Christians  suffered  terribly  during  the  religions  early  days. 
But  the  evidence  from  Near  Eastern  digs,  combined  with 
new  thinking  about  the  Roman  Empire,  demonstrates  that 
there  were  substantial  periods  when  Christians  were  toler¬ 
ated,  accepted,  and  even  embraced  by  their  tormentors. 

This  is  indisputably  the  case  at  Dura  Europas, 
a  formidable  city  and  Roman  garrison  that  guarded 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire.  Excavations  in  the 
1930s  revealed  a  domus  ecclesia  that  includes  an  inscription 
dating  it  to  a.d.  231 — the  only  Christian  house  church  which 
scholars  agree  predates  Constantine.  The  house  church  was 
located  near  the  city  gate  where  Roman  soldiers  would  have 
been  stationed.  “There's  no  way  the  Romans  didn't  know 
about  the  Christians,”  says  Simon  James,  an  archaeologist 
at  the  University  of  Leicester. 

For  decades  the  house  church  has  remained  an  archaeo¬ 
logical  oddity.  New  clues,  however,  have  been  emerging  far 
to  the  south,  at  Capernaum  along  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  Israel, 
where  Franciscan  scholars  have  been  excavating  a  site  for  the 
past  century.  They  believe  it  was  the  house  of  Peter  and  other 
apostles;  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lived  here  and  taught  at  the  local 
synagogue.  Today,  a  squat  and  ugly  modern  concrete  church 
hovers  above  the  house.  Visiting  Italian  nuns  and  Nigerian 
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“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  graffiti  suggests  early 
Christian  pilgrims  venerated  the  site,”  Meyers  says. 
“The  excavators  have  been  very,  very  responsible— 

they’re  not  making  this  up.” 


pilgrims  peer  down  through  the  church’s  glass  floor  at  the 
foundations  of  the  octagonal  shrine  built  a  century  or  so 
after  Constantine  legalized  Christianity.  The  octagon  was 
a  typical  shape  for  shrines  and  places  of  importance,  from 
Roman  tombs  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Below  the  Caper¬ 
naum  structure,  the  excavators  found  11  floors,  layered  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  dating  from  the  second  century  b.c. 
through  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  says  Michele  Piccirillo,  a 
Franciscan  archaeologist. 

Piccirillo’s  office  is  a  high-ceilinged  room  just  off  the  Via 
Dolorosa  in  Jerusalem,  with  a  bare  bulb  illuminating  reli¬ 
gious  paintings  and  stacks  of  books.  Fie  makes  strong  and 
bitter  coffee  as  he  lays  out  the  case  for  Capernaum  as  one 
of  Christianity’s  most  ancient  places  of  worship.  Digging 
through  his  papers,  he  points  out  the  evolution  of  the  house. 
He  notes  that  the  early  layers  include  lamps  and  cooking 
pots,  while  from  the  second  century  a.d,  on,  they  have  only 
found  lamps — circumstantial  evidence  that  the  site  may 
have  been  transformed  from  a  private  home  into  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  or  worship.  And  some  bits  of  plaster  in  the  central 
room  show  graffiti  by  Christians,  including  the  name  Peter 
and  references  to  “Christ”  and  “Lord”  in  Aramaic,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Syriac,“There  is  continuity — this  house  eventually 
was  used  as  a  church,”  he  says.  He  believes  the  domus  ecclesia 
dates  from  at  least  the  third  century. 

Other  archaeologists  disagree  with  this  interpretation. 
Taylor,  who  closely  examined  the  data,  believes  the  site  was 
not  used  for  worship  until  the  fourth  century.  But  Meyers 
is  impressed  with  the  evidence.  “There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  graffiti  suggests  early  Christian  pilgrims  venerated  the 
site,”  he  says,  “The  excavators  have  been  very,  very  respon¬ 
sible — they’re  not  making  this  up.”  But  he 
adds  that  Franciscans  like  Piccirillo  “have  a 
vested  interest  in  proving  the  antiquity  of  holy 
sites.”  What  is  not  in  dispute,  however,  is  the 
existence  of  an  elaborate  synagogue  across  the 
street,  dating  to  the  same  time  as  the  octagonal 
building.  The  Franciscans  believe  it  was  built 
on  the  foundation  of  an  earlier  Jewish  house  of 
worship  dating  to  the  first  century  a.d. — and 

This  prayer  niche  was  carved  into  the 
wall  of  the  Roman  fort  at  Yotvata,  in 
southern  Israel.  The  discovery  has 
not  been  analyzed  yet,  so  no  one 
knows  exactly  how  it  was  used,  but  it 
could  have  been  a  Christian  shrine. 


possibly  the  same  one  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  preached. 
Whether  or  not  the  monks  have  found  Peter's  house,  it  is 
clear  that  Jews  and  Christians  coexisted  peacefully  here. 

Further  to  the  south,  in  Jordan,  the  team  led  by  Parker 
uncovered  another  candidate  for  a  pre-Constantinian  church 
in  the  late  1990s.  Located  just  a  short  walk  from  the  Red 
Sea  in  the  port  of  Aqaba,  the  small  site  is  today  surrounded 
by  busy  streets  and  hotels  in  this  popular  seaside  resort. 
Like  Dura  Europas,  the  city  in  Roman  times  was  a  thriving 
center  of  trade  at  the  edge  of  the  empire — and  an  important 
military  post.  Unlike  a  scattering  of  other  archaeological  sites 
in  this  city,  there  are  no  signs  yet  explaining  the  potential 
significance  of  the  mud-brick  structure  that  lies  crumbling 
in  the  sun,  protected  by  a  short  wire  fence.  More  than  100 
coins,  the  latest  dating  to  the  last  decade  in  the  reign  of 
Constantinius  II  (a.d.  337-361),  were  found  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  measures  85  by  53  feet.  Based  on  the  coins  and 
pottery,  Parker  estimates  that  the  building  was  constructed 
in  the  late  third  or  early  fourth  century  a.d. — though  he  says 
a  post-325  date  is  not  out  of  the  question. 

Given  the  east-west  orientation,  basilica-like  plan,  glass 
oil-lamp  fragments,  and  a  cross  found  in  a  grave  in  a  nearby 
cemetery,  he  argues  that  the  building  was  a  formal  church 
rather  than  a  domus  ecclesia.  The  theory  has  yet  to  win  many 
supporters,  but  scholars  are  eager  to  see  his  final  publication 
of  the  find,  which  should  be  out  this  year.  “I  am  skeptical,” 
says  Jodi  Magness,  an  archaeologist  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  who  specializes  in  the  period 
and  is  digging  just  across  the  border  in  Israel/’I  haven't  seen 
anything  yet  that  persuades  me.” 

Magness  has  her  own  potential  candidate  for  a  pre-Con- 
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stantine  church  in  southern  Israel  at  a  site  called  Yotvata,  a 
Roman  fort  that  was  built  around  a.d.  300.  In  2006,  her 
team  found  a  semicircular  niche  cut  into  the  fort's  wall 
flanked  by  two  pilasters  and  an  inscription  that  may  be  a 
Christian  prayer.  The  niche  was  likely  built  in  the  early  fourth 
century,  but  a  more  precise  date  will  require  further  excava¬ 
tion — including  the  removal  of  a  British  police  station  that 
was  built  over  it  in  the  1930s. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  church 
at  Megiddo  began  in  2003,  when  prisoners  were 
assigned  to  expand  the  buildings  housing  Christian 
and  Muslim  Palestinian  prisoners.  When  the  crew  working 
in  the  interior  yard  hit  archaeological  remains,  prison  officials 
alerted  the  Israel  Antiquities  Authority,  which  put  Tepper, 
a  graduate  student  at  Tel  Aviv  University,  in  charge  of  the 
salvage  effort.  He  conducted  the  work  primarily  with  a  team 
made  up  of  70  prisoners. 

Like  Dura  Europas  and  Aqaba,  Megiddo  was  full  of 
Roman  soldiers.  And  like  Capernaum,  it  was  primarily 
a  Jewish  town.  Situated  on  a  strategic  spot  between  the 
Mediterranean  coast  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  its  bloody 
future  as  the  site  of  the  last  battle  between  good  and  evil 
forecast  by  the  New  Testaments  Book  of  Revelation  reflects 
its  past:  here,  battles  raged  involving  Egyptians,  Canaanites, 
Assyrians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Turks,  and  British.  But  during 
Roman  times,  it  was  the  site  of  a  Jewish  village  called  Kefar 
'  Othnay,  a  Roman  legion  camp,  and  eventually  a  Byzantine 
city  called  Maximianopolis. 

"It  was  a  small  village  with  nothing  special,"  says  Tepper. 
The  settlement,  likely  founded  by  Jews  or  Samaritans  in  the 
second  half  of  the  first  century,  covered  about  15  acres  and 


was  located  next  to  a  Roman  legion  base.  In  late  2005,  as  he 
was  wrapping  up  the  dig,  Tepper  came  across  the  remains 
of  a  building  on  the  edge  of  the  village  closest  to  the  Roman 
camp.  The  building  had  four  wings,  an  exterior  courtyard 
with  bread  ovens,  and  a  series  of  rooms  opening  onto  an  inte¬ 
rior  courtyard.  In  the  western  wing  Tepper  s  team  uncovered 
a  hall  measuring  5  by  10  yards  and  oriented  north  to  south. 
In  the  middle  of  the  hall,  they  found  four  mosaic  panels 
with  inscriptions  surrounding  a  podium.  Two  panels  are 
decorated  with  simple  geometric  patterns;  a  third  is  slightly 
larger  with  Greek  inscriptions  on  each  end.  The  fourth 
shows  two  flopping  fish — a  tuna  and  a  sea  bass — circled 
by  squares,  triangles,  and  diamonds  with  a  large  inscription 
on  one  end. 

Tepper  faxed  images  of  the  mosaics  to  Leah  di  Segni,  an 
epigrapher  at  Hebrew  University  who  was  working  from 
her  third-floor  walk-up  apartment  in  West  Jerusalem.  At 
first  she  says  she  assumed  the  mosaics  were  part  of  a  temple 
to  Mithras,  a  Persian  god  popular  with  Roman  troops  from 
the  empire’s  eastern  frontier  to  Scotland.  Di  Segni  trans¬ 
lated  one  inscription  as  “Gaianus,  also  called  Porphyrius, 
centurion,  our  brother,  has  made  the  pavement  at  his  own 
expense  as  an  act  of  liberality.  Brutius  has  carried  out  the 
work.”  A  second  inscription  is  a  memorial  to  four  women 
with  common  Greek  names.  But  the  third  inscription  was 
the  stunner:  “The  god-loving  Akeptous  has  offered  the  table 
to  God  Jesus  Christ  as  a  memorial.” 

She  immediately  phoned  Tepper  and  told  him  to  look 
for  Roman  pottery.  He  promptly  found  sherds  and  coins 
that  he  says  date  the  site  to  the  early  third  century.  They 
found  more  than  100  coins  in  the  complex,  one-third  of 
which  date  to  the  second  and  third  centuries  a.d.  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  to  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  Almost  all  of  the  early  coins  come 
from  the  hall,  including  several  in  pristine 
condition  from  the  reigns  of  emperors 
Elagabalus  (a.d.  218-222)  and  Severus 
Alexander  (a.d,  222-235). “These  coins,” 
Tepper  says,  “should  probably  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  founding  of  the  building.” 
The  latest  one,  he  notes,  is  dated  to  Dio¬ 
cletian’s  reign  in  the  late  third  century.  The 
absence  of  any  post-Diocletian  coins  may 
mean  that  the  building  was  abandoned  in 
the  fourth  century,  says  Tepper.  He  also 
says  he  has  Roman  pottery  that  confirms 
his  conclusion. 

Most  of  the  jar  fragments  in  the  com¬ 
plex  appear  to  be  from  the  third  century 
a.d,,  with  the  latest  dating  to  the  early 
fourth  century.  Pottery  fragments  found 
alongside  and  below  the  mosaic  floor  are 
no  later  than  the  third  century,  he  adds. 
Two  stone  stamps  that  were  used  by  the 
bakers  of  the  Roman  legions  to  mark  the 
bread  they  made  were  found  in  the  com- 


plex,  another  sign  that  soldiers  may  have 
been  Christians  at  a  time  when  the  faith 
was  officially  outlawed. 

Tepper’s  conclusions  have  been  greet¬ 
ed  skeptically  by  senior  archaeologists, 
such  as  Magness  and  Piccirillo.  “There 
are  a  lot  of  early  coins — so  what?”  says 
Magness,  who  notes  that  the  area  under 
the  mosaic  floor,  which  might  yield  criti¬ 
cal  dating  material,  has  yet  to  be  exca¬ 
vated.  “I  don’t  think  they  have  convincing 
evidence,”  she  adds.  Piccirillo  agrees.  An 
expert  in  Byzantine  mosaics,  he  believes 
their  style  indicates  they  could  be  as  late 
as  the  fifth  century. 

Others  are  more  intrigued. “I’m  open 
to  Megiddo  as  a  third-century  site,”  says 
Taylor.’Tt’s  idiosyncratic,”  she  adds,  since 
it  does  not  fit  the  model  of  Christian 
churches  during  and  after  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Those  structures  are  eas¬ 
ily  recognizable  by  their  basilica  shape 
with  an  altar  on  the  east  end  and  main 
entrance  to  the  west.  “This  is  a  time 
before  all  the  dictates  come  from  above,” 
says  Taylor.  And  Meyers,  a  pottery 
expert,  says  that  while  everyone  is  await¬ 
ing  a  final  publication,  he  is  convinced 
that  the  sherds  are  distinctively  mid- 
Roman  rather  than  from  a  later  era. 

If  Megiddo  does  prove  to  be  an  early 
prayer  hall,  then  it  will  lend  strength  to 
the  growing  view  among  scholars  that 
the  early  Church  in  the  Holy  Land 
was  highly  diverse  during  the  two  cen¬ 
turies  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and 
Constantine’s  edict.  “The  traditional 
view  was  that  early  Christianity  was 
not  licensed,  that  it  had  to  hide,”  says 
Taylor,  “That's  shifting  to  a  recognition 
that  there  were  periods  of  persecution 
followed  by  periods  of  peace.”  And  those 
well- documented  periods  of  persecution 
might  have  had  spotty  results.  Decrees 
issued  from  Rome,  Taylor  says,  might 
have  little  impact  at  the  fringes  of  a  vast 
empire,  at  places  like  Megiddo  and  Dura 
Europas. 

Meyers  agrees.  He  also  believes  the 
Megiddo  site  is  evidence  that  scholars 
need  to  rethink  the  idea  that  the  Holy  Land  was  largely 
devoid  of  Christians  after  the  Roman  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  subsequent  Jewish  revolts.  According  to  Meyers, 
the  archaeological  evidence  points  to  a  complex  and  closer 
relationship  between  early  Christians  and  Jews.  Despite 
Byzantine  decrees  persecuting  Jews,  he  notes  that  impres¬ 


sive  synagogues  sprang  up  around  the 
empire  at  places  like  Capernaum.  “The 
two  sister  religions  have  an  often  robust 
and  positive”  relationship,  says  Meyers. 
He  believes  the  excavations  show  that  it 
goes  back  to  Christianity’s  early  days. 

How  Roman  soldiers  influenced  the 
evolution  of  early  Christianity  remains 
an  open  question.  Though  the  Roman 
army  was  often  the  weapon  used  to 
smash  Christian  places  of  worship, 
soldiers  were  also  drawn  to  a  host  of 
eastern  cults  such  as  Mithraism  and 
Christianity.  “A  lot  of  soldiers  regarded 
it  as  sensible  to  get  on  the  right  side  of 
the  local  deities,”  says  James, 

Meanwhile,  work  at  the 
Megiddo  site  has  stopped. 
Israeli  officials  would  like  to 
move  the  prison,  but  there  is  no  budget  to 
do  so.  There  are  not  even  funds  to  finish 
the  excavations  and  conserve  the  site.  The 
idea  of  turning  the  area  into  a  major  tour¬ 
ist  destination— the  nearby  Tel  Megiddo 
already  draws  hundreds  of  pilgrims  each 
day — appears  to  be  on  indefinite  hold. 
Standing  outside  the  prison  gate,  Tepper 
says  that  the  money  and  jobs  involved 
make  moving  the  prison  difficult.  He  is 
currently  busy  with  other  salvage  exca¬ 
vations  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  By 
now  the  sun  is  setting  and  the  tourist  buses  have  all  left  Tel 
Megiddo.  Tepper  gives  the  prison  walls  one  last  glance  and 
climbs  in  his  battered  jeep  as  the  gate  opens  briefly — but  only 
to  let  in  a  new  batch  of  prisoners.  ■ 

Andrew  Lawler  is  a  staff  writer  for  Science  magazine. 


Above,  this  site  in  the  city  of  Aqaba  on 
the  Red  Sea  may  contain  the  ruins  of  a 
pre-Constantinian  church.  Below,  Israeli 
President  Moshe  Katzav,  center,  and 
Patriarch  Irineos  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  left,  inspect  the  mosaic  floor  at 
Megiddo  in  January  2006. 
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Archaeology  and  Travel 


Adventure  travel  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  favorite 
way  for  people  to  get 
outdoors  and  experience 
the  splendors  of  the  earth.  It  is  a 
venue  for  tourists  and  thrill- seekers 
alike  to  see  the  wonders  of  worlds 
past  and  learn  what  brought  us 
to  where  we  are  today.  With  this 
growth  comes  an  opportunity  for 
the  industry  to  create  partnerships 
with  influential  publications  such 
as  Archaeology  magazine,  and  to 
encourage  and  support  sustainable 
tourism  and  the  preservation  of 
archaeological  sites. 

The  Adventure  Travel  Trade 
Associations  (ATTA)  mission  is 


to  serve  as  a  strategic  membership 
organization  for  companies  in  the 
adventure  travel  arena.  ATTA  is 
dedicated  to  raising  the  profile 
of  adventure  travel  in  the  world 
travel  market  and  to  providing 
valuable  services,  knowledge,  and 
connections  that  will  help  members 
succeed  in  their  businesses,  thereby 
contributing  to  industry-wide 
growth. 

Archaeology  magazine  revises, 
reinterprets,  and  even  rewrites 
the  story  of  the  material  remains 
of  the  human  past.  Reporting 
and  reflecting  upon  the  work  of 
archaeologists  around  the  world,  the 
magazine  and  its  companion  website 


bring  the  experience  and  excitement 
of  archaeological  discovery  to 
the  widest  possible  audience. 
Archaeology  plays  a  crucial  role  in 
determining  how  a  country’s  past 
can  be  understood  today,  providing 
an  educated  public  with  the  means 
to  better  understand  the  present  and 
prepare  for  the  future. 

Archaeology  magazine, 
published  by  The  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  shares  with 
the  ATTA  the  hope  that  enthusiasts 
of  all  ages  will  engage  with  past 
civilizations  in  an  active  and 
responsible  way  and  join  us  in 
advocating  for  the  safeguarding  of 
the  past  for  generations  to  come. 
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luintniiL  Hmerttun 
Coins  Struck  from 
1864-1909! 


Actual  size  is  19  mm 

Release:  50-Coin  Banker's  Rolls 
of  Vintage  Indian  Head  Cents 


An  amazing  cache  of  historic  Indian  Head  Cents  not  minted  for  public 
circulation  since  1909  are  now  being  released  from  the  vaults  of  First 
Federal.  They  are  being  issued  in  25'coin  Banker’s  Half  Rolls,  Full  50-coin 
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LETTER  FROM  PERU 


Mystery  Circles  of  the  Andes 

Why  did  the  Inca  build  concentric  terraces  at  Moray? 


Fields  of  waving  quinoa  and 
barley  line  the  road  on  the  way 
to  Moray,  an  ancient  Inca  site  a 
90-minute  drive  from  Cuzco,  Peru. 
In  the  springtime,  when  I  visited,  the 
fields  were  erupting  in  a  pastel  galaxy 
of  pink,  purple,  yellow,  beige,  and  sky- 
blue,  each  color  denoting  the  flower  of 
a  particular  variety  of  pea,  potato,  or 
grain.  The  soil  here  is  a  rich  mahogany 
red;  the  snow-capped  Salcantay  range 
seems  to  float  in  the  distance. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  site,  I  left  my 


by  Roger  Atwood 

car,  walked  a  few  feet,  and  suddenly 
found  myself  gazing  into  a  230-foot- 
deep  abyss,  one  of  the  four  enormous 
bowls  lined  with  concentric  stone 
terraces  that  are  known  collectively 
as  Moray.  It  is  a  place  that  confounds 
everything  one  would  expect  to  see  in 
a  site  built  by  the  Inca  and  it  reminds 
us  that  despite  decades  of  archaeologi¬ 
cal  research,  we  really  understand  very 
little  about  them. 

The  Inca  were  fond  of  building 
settlements  in  precarious  places — 


mountain  saddles,  ledges,  valley  walls 
— that  made  the  most  of  their  realms 
sublime  mountain  vistas.  The  Inca 
Trail  offers  a  four- day  string  of  such 
sites,  ending  with  the  most  glorious  of 
all,  Machu  Picchu,  and  its  360-degree 
panoramic  view  that  makes  you  feel 
like  a  condor  in  flight. 

Moray,  by  contrast,  is  an  inward 
journey.  The  largest  bowl  is  some 
600  feet  in  diameter  and  its  sides  are 
arranged  in  12  orderly  terraces.  It  took 
me  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  bottom 
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by  foot.  Once  there,  I  found  myself 
at  the  center  of  a  frozen  whirlpool 
of  concentric  rings.  The  sensation 
was  disorienting  and  mildly  hyp¬ 
notic,  and  it  was  heightened  by  the 
strange  acoustics.  Bird  calls  echoed 
loudly,  and  I  could  hear  the  voices  of 
people  50  feet  away.  These  auditory 
effects  have  inspired  theories  that 
Moray  could  have  been  some  kind 
of  amphitheater.  Though  travelers 


and  scholars  have  long  noted  the  sites 
strange  morphology,  its  function  in  Inca 
times  is  a  source  of  enduring  mystery. 

In  1975,  John  Earls,  an  Australian- 
born  anthropologist  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  came  up  with  a  theory 
that  has  weathered  the  test  of  time 
better  than  most.  That  year  he  spent 
a  few  rainy  weeks  camping  at  the  site 
with  two  other  young  researchers,  Gary 
Urton  and  Irene  Silverblatt.  The  team 
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took  soil  and  air  temperatures  all 
over  the  site’s  complex  of  circular  ter¬ 
races.  Working  with  funds  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  Earls 
continued  taking  data  from  Moray 
on  his  own  for  another  year. 

When  he  crunched  the  numbers, 
he  found  evidence  for  an  intrigu¬ 
ing  theory.  Soil  temperatures  on 
the  lower  terraces  were  significantly 
cooler  than  those  on  the  higher  ones, 
and  some  terraces  received  much 
more  sunlight  than  others.  The  dis¬ 
parities  from  place  to  place  seemed 
to  mimic  the  various  conditions  that 
farmers  would  have  found  planting 
crops  at  different  altitudes  on  the 
surrounding  peaks. 

That  was  Earls’s  answer:  Moray 
had  been  an  agricultural  research 
center;  a  place  where  Inca  horti¬ 
culturists  conducted  side-by-side 
experiments  on  different  strains  of 
maize,  quinoa,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops  to  find  which  grew  best  under 
different  conditions.  They  then  could 
have  replicated  the  results  all  over  the 
Inca  realm,  where  food  production 
was  the  state's  responsibility.  Moray 
was  a  giant  laboratory. 

Earls  first  reported  his  theory  in 
a  1981  paper  he  coauthored  with 
Silverblatt,  now  an  anthropologist 
at  Duke  University.  Earls  expanded 
on  the  idea  in  books  he  published  in 
Peru,  the  most  recent  one  in  2006. 
His  interpretation  was  widely  cited 
in  papers  and  books  in  the  fast-grow¬ 
ing  field  of  pre- Hispanic  agriculture. 
Now  a  professor  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Urton  referred  to  the  theory 
in  his  1982  study,  At  the  Crossroads 
of  the  Earth  and  the  Sky,  about  life 
and  worship  in  the  nearby  hamlet 
of  Misminay,  whose  residents  had 
been  growing  crops  in  Moray  and 
repeating  stories  about  it  that  appar¬ 
ently  dated  to  Inca  times.  Scholars 
had  long  known  that  Inca  farmers 
developed  hearty  new  strains  of  food 
staples,  but  Earls's  theory  seemed  to 
open  new  insights  into  how. 

Recently  the  Moray-as-faboratory 
theory  has  come  under  scrutiny,  even 
from  scholars  who  have  cited  it  as 
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fact  over  the  years.  No  one  has  come 
up  with  a  better  theory  about  why 
the  Inca  built  Moray  and  no  archae¬ 
ologists  have  undertaken  large-scale 
excavations  at  the  site.  But  as  our 
general  understanding  of  Inca  society 
has  evolved — from  a  utopian  vision  of 
communal  farming  and  benevolent 
autocrats,  to  a  theocratic  state  whose 
rulers  exercised  an  intensely  coercive 
power  over  their  people — so  have 
notions  about  one  of  its  most  enig¬ 
matic  sites.  The  idea  that  a  place  as 
striking  as  Moray,  built  by  a  society 
preoccupied  with  religious  ceremony, 
could  actually  have  been  intended 
for  something  as  humdrum  as  cross- 
pollination  of  pea  shoots  now  seems 
suspect  to  many  scholars. 

“I  don’t  know  if  he  just  imagined 
that  [theory]  out  of  his  very  wide 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
Andes,”  says  Urton,  referring  to  Earls. 
“To  tell  the  truth,  I  read  his  subse¬ 
quent  studies  and  they  didn't  seem 
definitive.  It  never  seemed  to  me  that 
they  supported  his  theory  that  it  was 
an  agricultural  research  station.” 

The  site  was  certainly  used  for  agri¬ 
culture,  he  says.  But,  I  asked  him,  why 
did  its  builders  create  such  meticu¬ 


lous,  uniquely  circular  terraces  ?  What 
was  the  site’s  function,  besides  grow¬ 
ing  crops?  Urton,  one  of  the  world’s 
top  authorities  on  the  Inca,  says  it 
may  have  served  a  ceremonial  func¬ 
tion.  “But  beyond  that,  I  don’t  know,” 
he  adds  after  a  long  pause.  “The  Inca 
took  natural  features  and  turned  them 
into  agricultural  places  in  many  areas. 
But  at  a  certain  point,  your  guess  is  as 
good  as  mine,” 

Moray  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  chronicles  by  the  colo¬ 
nial  Spaniards,  although  it 
may  have  been  known  to  them  because 
the  settlement  of  Maras,  whose 
impressive  colonial  doorways  are  still 
standing,  is  only  an  hour’s  walk  away. 
The  site  was  unknown  to  the  outside 
world  until  1930,  when  it  was  spotted 
by  a  U.S.-Peruvian  aerial  survey  team, 
the  same  expedition  that  found  the 
Nazca  lines  on  Peru’s  southern  coast. 
“Few  ruins  have  caused  more  specula¬ 
tion  than  the  three  circular  depres¬ 
sions  near  Maras,”  wrote  American 
archaeologist  John  Rowe  in  1944. 
Ground  surveys  showed  there  were 
actually  four  depressions,  or  muyus 
(circles,  in  Quechua,  the  language 


spoken  by  the  Inca).  Moray's  builders 
left  two  bowls  unfinished,  suggesting 
the  place  was  still  under  construction 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived.  British 
geographer  R.  A.  Donkin  called  the 
site  “entirely  unique,”  adding  that  “there 
must  have  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  excavation,  if  only  to  achieve  the 
remarkable  symmetry  of  form,” 

The  bottom  six  terraces  of  Moray’s 
deepest  muyu  are  pre-Inca,  probably 
dating  to  the  era  when  the  warlike 
Wari  people  ruled  this  part  of  the 
Andes,  about  a.d.  600  to  1100.  The 
rest  of  Moray  is  believed  to  be  Inca. 

Like  few  other  sites  in  the  Andes, 
Moray  has  inspired  vivid  stories  and 
oddball  legends.  Urton  says  that  a  man 
in  Misminay,  a  short  but  exhausting 
walk  up  a  nearby  mountainside,  told 
him  how  during  Inca  times  people 
covered  the  terrace  walls  with  gold 
and  silver  sheets  to  trap  the  light  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon  and  to  keep 
the  place  perpetually  illuminated. 


Isabel  E.  Bejar  Quespe,  left,  and 
Alfredo  Valencia  Zegarra  measure  a 
terrace  during  the  Colorado-based 
Wright  Paleohydrological  Institute’s 
2005  survey  of  Moray. 
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Another  man  told  Urton  the  spirit 
of  the  eleventh  Inca  monarch,  Wayna 
Capa c  (r.  1493-1527),  still  lived  under 
the  largest  muyu. 

Today  the  site  has  become  popular 
with  tourists  inspired  by  New  Age 
ideas.  They  arrive  by  the  busload  for 
esoteric  ceremonies,  the  sites  guardian, 
Jorge  Huananca,  told  me,  “They  sleep 
all  day  in  their  tents  and  then  at  night 
they  have  their  ceremonies.  They’re 
calling  the  UFOs,  I  guess,’’  he  says 
with  a  shrug. 

Others  have  observed  that  Moray's 
design  resembles  male  genitalia,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  site  was  a  giant  fertility 
temple.  They  point  out  that  the  two 
largest  bowls  lie  on  either  side  of  a 
phallic  ridge,  and  might  represent 
testicles.  A  supporter  of  this  theory, 
Rosa  Alicia  Quirita,  is  one  of  the  few 
researchers  who  has  recently  dug  at 
the  site.  An  archaeology  student  who 
works  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Culture  (known  by  its  Spanish  acro¬ 
nym  INC)  in  Cuzco,  Quirita  found 
that  layers  of  soil  had  been  brought 
from  elsewhere  in  Inca  times  and 
stacked  on  the  ridge  of  the  promon¬ 
tory — the  “penis” — between  the  two 
main  bowls.  Down  its  middle,  she 
found  evidence  of  a  small  ditch.  “As 
a  theory,  it  sounds  crazy,  I  know,"  she 
says. “But  that's  what  we  found.” 

Against  this  backdrop,  Earls’s  theo- 


The  Inca  left  these 
two  depressions 
unfinished.  At 
the  bottom  of 
the  depression 
shown  below 
archaeologists 
discovered  stone 
tools  that  were 
abandoned  just  as 
the  Spanish  arrived. 


ry  that  Moray  served  as  an  agricultural 
laboratory  sounds  appealingly  logical, 
almost  prosaic.  A  white-haired  man 
with  a  bohemian  air  who  has  lived  in 
Peru  off-and-on  since  1963,  Earls  now 
teaches  at  the  Universidad  Catolica 
in  Lima.  He  explains  his  theory  with 
a  mixture  of  data,  inference,  and 
deduction  derived  from  a  career  of 
researching  Andean  history  with  an 
interdisciplinary  background.  Earls 
studied  physics  at  the  University  of 
New  South  Wales  and  completed 
a  doctorate  in  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  went  on  to 
focus  on  how  pre-Hispanic  societies 
used  astronomy  to  aid  agriculture.  His 
articles  are  full  of  complicated  charts 


and  graphs  based  on  close  observations 
of  astronomical  phenomena,  climate 
readings,  and  crop  schedules. 

Earls  stands  resolutely  behind  his 
theory  about  Moray.  “It’s  the  only 
explanation  that’s  got  any  coherence,” 
he  says.  “More  than  the  actual  empiri¬ 
cal  evidence  is  the  fact  that  the  Inca 
state  was  interested  in  growing  maize. 
Potato  harvesting  was  left  to  individu¬ 
als."  Pollen  tests  have  suggested  that 
the  dominant  crop  at  Moray  in  Inca 
times  was  maize,  used  mainly  to  make 
ceremonial  chicha  beer.  “At  every  stage 
in  Andean  history,”  he  says,  "the  size  of 
the  maize  kernel  grows  suddenly,  not 
gradually.  With  random  hybridization, 
it  would  grow  more  gradually.  The  only 
explanation  is  that  they  were  experi¬ 
menting.  This  would  have  helped  them 
standardize  maize  production.” 

Andean  farmers  today  are  continu¬ 
ally  dabbling  with  crops,  he  adds. “I've 
seen  peasants  creating  new  terraces 
and  planting  every  conceivable  crop 
and  seeing  what  grows  best,  everything 
from  potatoes  to  guavas  to  sugar  cane. 
They're  constantly  experimenting." 

Indeed,  farmers  near  Moray  grew 
crops  in  its  terraced  circles  as  late  as 
the  1970s,  before  it  was  turned  over 
to  INC  authorities  to  be  preserved  as 
a  national  cultural  site.  One  farmer, 
Aurelio  Yucra,  was  only  a  child  at  the 
time,  but  he  told  me  how  villagers  from 
Misminay  planted  crops  suitable  for 
the  conditions  on  each  terrace.  “They 
would  cultivate  casava  at  the  bottom 
and  potatoes  at  the  top,”  he  says. 

Moray  may  never  have  been  put 
fully  into  operation,  says  Earls.  “They 
may  have  put  a  few  terraces  into  cul¬ 
tivation  and  then  found  that  it  didn’t 
work.  Or  it  may  have  been  abandoned. 
I  think  when  they  heard  the  Spaniards 
were  coming,  they  dropped  their  tools 
and  ran.”  Earls  developed  the  scenario 
of  fleeing  farmers  after  Australian 
archaeologist  Ken  Heffernan  discov¬ 
ered  abandoned  Inca  stone  tools  in  one 
of  Moray’s  two  unfinished  bowls. 

Despite  Earls's  work,  the  Moray-as- 
laboratory  skeptics  have  grown  into  a 
kind  of  school.  One  of  them  is  a  Colo¬ 
rado-based  hydraulics  engineer  Ken 
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Wright,  who  has  investigated  ancient 
irrigation  systems  at  Mesa  Verde  and 
Machu  Picchu.  He  reviewed  Earls's 
data  on  Moray  and  conducted  his  own 
survey  of  the  site.  In  a  presentation 
at  the  Institute  of  Andean  Studies 
meeting  in  Berkeley  in  2006,  Wright 
bluntly  announced  that  the  available 
evidence  did  not  support  Earls’s  theory 
The  temperature  variations  that  Earls 
documented  would  not  have  occurred 
in  Inca  times,  according  to  Wright, 
because  crops  could  not  have  grown 
on  the  terraces  without  extensive  irri¬ 
gation.  And  the  water  from  irrigation 
would  have  flattened  out  soil  tem¬ 
perature  fluctuations  to  almost  zero, 
says  Wright,  who  mapped  and  photo¬ 
graphed  the  extensive  Inca  irrigation 
system  at  the  site  with  a  group  of  INC 
archaeologists  who  also  disagree  with 
Earls's  theory.  All  four  bowls  have  their 
original  water- delivery  systems  largely 
intact,  with  canals  descending  from  the 
surrounding  heights.  But  today  only  a 
trickle  of  water  flows,  as  the  rest  has 
been  diverted  to  nearby  fields — mak¬ 


ing  the  terraces  much  drier  than  they 
were  in  Inca  times,  and  thus  skewing 
Earls's  data,  Wright  says. 

The  site  was  “a  civil- engineering 
marvel,  a  masterpiece  of  landscaping,” 
Wright  told  me,  but  “I  could  not  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  Earls.” 

Earls  remains  unfazed.  "Go  feel 
the  difference  in  soil  temperatures  for 
yourself.  Six,  seven,  eight  degrees — 
you  can  practically  feel  it  with  your 
finger,”  he  says.  "Listen,  if  I’m  wrong 
I’d  like  to  know  it.  But  only  strong 
archaeological  and  climatic  work  is 
going  to  show  that.” 

Understanding  Inca  agriculture  is 
one  thing,  but  getting  into  the  minds  of 
ancient  people  is  another  entirely — yet 
that’s  what  a  frill  understanding  of 
Moray  may  require.  It  may  be  a  mys¬ 
tery  too  inscrutable  for  temperature 
charts  and  pollen  tests  to  solve.  "Moray 
probably  also  had  a  ceremonial  func¬ 
tion,”  says  Earls,  but  scholars  may 
never  fully  understand  how  ceremony 
related  to  agriculture.  "It’s  just  not  in 
our  way  of  thinking.” 


They  lived  fewer  than  500  years  ago, 
barely  a  wink  of  an  eye  in  archaeologi¬ 
cal  terms,  yet  the  Inca  remain  strangely 
beyond  our  grasp.  Their  main  tool 
for  recording  information,  the  knot¬ 
ted  string  device  known  as  the  khipu, 
has  never  been  deciphered.  We  don’t 
know  for  sure  how  they  used  their 
most  famous  site,  Machu  Picchu.  The 
long-held  belief  that  Quechua  acted  as 
a  lingua  franca  for  their  empire  is  now 
under  scholarly  assault.  Scholars  even 
still  disagree  about  what  ultimately 
caused  their  society  to  collapse.  Was 
it  Spanish  guns  and  horses?  Smallpox? 
Or  perhaps  a  network  of  alliances 
between  Spaniards  and  rival  Indians? 

"There  is  something  in  their  way  of 
thinking  that  is  very  alien  to  us,”  says 
Urton.  "Most  of  your  natural  intu¬ 
itions  don't  serve  you  well  looking  at 
Inca  sites.  It’s  hard  for  us  to  know  how 
they  thought.”  ■ 

Roger  Atwood,  a  contributing  editor 
to  Archaeology,  writes  frequently 
on  Latin  American  archaeology . 
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(continued  from  page  19) 

Maya  in  the  centuries  before  they 
organized  themselves  into  city-states. 

Foundation  of  Dynasties 

Naachtun  means  "far  stone,"  and  this 
ruined  city  sitting  on  the  northeastern 
edge  of  the  Mirador  Basin  is  about  as 
far  north  as  you  can  get  and  still  be 
in  Guatemala.  Martin  Rangel  of  the 
University  of  San  Carlos  and  Kathy 
Reese-Taylor  of  the  University  of 
Calgary  were  examining  a  hole  that  a 
looter  had  dug  into  a  tomb  chamber 
when  Rangel  happened  upon  a  stone 
relief  of  a  revered  Maya  ancestor.  The 
tomb  dates  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  a.d.  The  stela  depicts  the  upper 
body  of  queen  Lady  Tzutz  Nikte. 

This  same  name  belonged  to  a  queen 
who  had  reigned  over  the  city  of  Tikal 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is 
also  inscribed  on  a  jade  ear  ornament 
from  the  city  of  Rio  Azul,  35  miles 
southeast  of  Naachtun.  Reese-Taylor 
thinks  this  woman  of  Naachtun  and 
the  queens  of  Rio  Azul  and  Tikal  are 
one  and  the  same,  reflecting  her  wide¬ 
spread  power  and  importance. 

What  is  certain  is  that  Naachtun 
flourished  from  a.d.  200  to  600 just 
after  the  vast  city  of  El  Mirador, 
about  18  miles  to  the  southwest,  had 
collapsed.  The  fall  of  El  Mirador 
heralded  some  major  changes, 
especially  the  proliferation  of  carved 
stone  monuments  declaring  the 
dynastic  descent  of  kings  and  queens, 
often  from  founders  who  lived 
hundreds  of  years  earlier.  Richard 
Hansen,  who  leads  the  excavations 
at  El  Mirador  and  surrounding  sites, 
has  argued  that  the  Mirador  Basin 
was  abandoned  around  a.d.  150 
in  the  wake  of  an  environmental 
catastrophe.  Perhaps  the  idea  of 
dynasty  began  in  Mirador — there 
are  texts  listing  what  appear  to  be  a 
dynasty  of  very  early,  legendary  kings 
from  this  region — and  spread  to  the 
surrounding  areas  when  the  Basin 
society  collapsed.  But  Naachtun  is 
also  in  the  Mirador  Basin,  so  why  did 
it  boom  when  El  Mirador  went  bust 
if  the  problem  was  environmental?  It 
now  seems  possible  that  the  collapse 
of  El  Mirador  was  precipitated  by 
political  and  social  crises,  sending 
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waves  of  urban  refugees  to  nearby 
places  like  Naachtun. 

Whatever  future  research  reveals 
in  this  area,  the  fall  of  El  Mirador 
marks  the  birth  of  dynastic  rulership 
throughout  the  southern  lowlands. 

A  Famous  Conqueror 

In  2004, 1  sketched  the  eroded  surface 
of  Stela  16  at  the  ancient  city  of  El 
Peru-Waka  in  northwestern  Peten. 
The  face’s  contours  had  faded,  but 
the  mans  general  outlines  were  clear. 
Judging  by  the  headdress  and  other 
royal  regalia,  he  had  come  from 
Teotihuacan,  a  massive  city  in  distant 
highland  Mexico.  Ian  Graham  of 
Harvard  University  had  drawn  Stela 
16  in  the  early  1970s,  but  it  looked 
to  me  like  he  had  missed  the  elbows 
linking  the  man’s  hands  to  his  body.  If 
I  was  right,  then  the  man  was  holding 
a  bird-headed  scepter  in  his  right 
hand  and  clutching  a  large  bundle  in 
his  left  arm.  The  scepter  looked  like 
a  symbol  for“Spearthrower  Owl,” 
the  nickname  of  an  enigmatic  king 
of  Teotihuacan  and  the  father  of  a 
famous  king  at  Tikal.  A  few  yards 
away  from  Stela  16  lay  the  remains 
of  Stela  15,  an  all-glyphic  monument 
recounting  the  arrival  of  a  foreign 
warlord  named  Siyaj  K’ahk’,  or  "Fire 
Is  Born,”  at  the  city  of  Waka  in 
January,  a.d,  378.  Epigrapher  David 
Stuart  had  proposed  that  Siyaj 
K’ahk’  took  an  army  into  the  heart 
of  Maya  country  to  overthrow  the 
government  at  Tikal  and  install  a  new 
king.  He  said  that  his  hypothesis  was 
supported  by  the  Stela  15  account  of 
the  warlord’s  arrival  at  Waka,  45  miles 
west  of  Tikal,  about  eight  days  before 
the  conquest  of  the  city. 

I  sketched  what  I  saw  on  Stela  16 
and  later  that  day  told  our  project 
epigrapher  Stanley  Guenter  that  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  portrait  of  Siyaj 
K’ahk’  himself.  Guenter  studied  the 
texts  on  Stela  16,  and  discovered 
they  included  the  phrase  “planted 
[his]  banner  stone,  Siyaj  K'ahk’"  a 
clear  declaration  that  the  image  was  a 
posthumous  portrayal  of  the  warlord, 
generations  after  his  arrival  in 
a.d.  378. 

But  did  Siyaj  K’ahk’  really  conquer 
Waka  and  make  its  king  a  vassal 


on  his  way  to  conquering  Tikal? 

If  so,  how  does  that  register  in  the 
city’s  archaeological  record?  For  all 
of  the  excitement  associated  with 
deciphering  Maya  glyphs,  correlating 
textual  history  with  archaeological 
patterns  is  a  combination  of  long¬ 
term  research,  patience,  and  good 
luck.  For  one  thing,  Waka  was  a 
major  community  for  centuries  after 
this  event,  and  its  inhabitants  kept 
building  homes,  palaces,  plazas,  and 
temples  during  that  time.  As  in  any 
urban  setting,  new  construction 
buries  or  obliterates  the  remains  of 
earlier  occupations,  but  we  got  lucky. 

Michelle  Rich,  a  doctoral  student 
at  Southern  Methodist  University 
discovered  that  a  major  temple 
pyramid  at  the  summit  of  Waka’s 
sacred  mountain  was  built  in  a  series 
of  construction  efforts  between  about 
a.d.  200  and  600.  In  2005,  she  found 
a  stone  tomb  chamber  inside  the  long 
stairway  leading  up  to  the  pyramid, 
Jennifer  Piehl  of  Tulane  University 
identified  the  remains  of  two  young 
women  inside  the  tomb,  one  of  whom 
was  pregnant  with  a  mid-term  fetus. 
These  women,  one  placed  on  top  of 
the  other  in  the  small  chamber,  were 
accompanied  by  beautifully  painted 
vessels  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Siyaj  K'ahk’  in  the  late  fourth 
century.  The  tomb’s  layout  strongly 
suggests  these  women  were  sacrificed 
as  part  of  a  royal  ritual.  They  were 
young  and  healthy,  and  the  cramped 
chamber  was  just  large  enough  to 
position  them  back-to-back.  The 
resurrection  theme  is  central  to 
the  burial  of  many  Maya  divine 
kings,  and  these  women  were  likely 
sacrificial  offerings  accompanying  the 
entombment  of  a  king.  Were  they 
women  of  a  royal  family  deposed 
by  Siyaj  K’ahk’?  Were  they  enemy 
captives  sacrificed  to  mark  the  death 
of  one  El  Peru-Waka  king  and  the  rise 
of  his  successor?  These  questions  will 
have  to  wait  for  future  excavations. 

The  Itza  Toltec  Puzzle 

One  of  the  great  enduring  issues  in 
Maya  archaeology  is  the  relationship 
between  the  Toltecs  of  Tula  Hidalgo, 
north  of  Mexico  City,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  lowland  Maya  Itza  of  central 
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Yucatan,  more  than  500  miles  to  the 
east,  in  the  period  after  the  ninth- 
century  a.d.  collapse  of  the  southern 
lowland  kingdoms.  The  Itza  nation 
evidently  began  in  Peten  and  migrated 
north  sometime  around  a.d.  650. 

The  Itza  are  famous  for  their 
extraordinary  buildings,  bas-reliefs, 
and  murals  at  the  city  of  Chichen 
Itza,  also  in  Yucatan.  The  city’s  great 
ballcourt  is  decorated  with  intricate 
sculptures  relating  to  the  sacrificial 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  maize 
god  and  important  rituals  of  accession 
to  rulership  among  the  Itza. 

The  answers  to  the  questions 
about  who  the  Itza  were  and  where 
they  came  from  may  be  found  in 
the  southern  lowlands  at  the  city 
of  Nictun  Chich,  a  beautifully 
preserved  archaeological  site  at 
the  end  of  Lake  Peten  Itza.  Its 
compact  and  regular  arrangement 
of  plaza  groups  makes  it  resemble 
ancient  highland  Mexican  cities  like 
Teotihuacan.  Right  now,  researchers 
don’t  know  much  about  the  site, 
but  Prudence  and  Don  Rice  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Illinois  have 


started  a  long-term  project  that 
should  provide  some  answers.  Near 
the  downtown  area  lies  the  largest 
single  masonry  ballcourt  known 
in  the  Peten,  which  may  be  the 
predecessor  to  the  great  ballcourt 
at  Chichen  Itza  in  Yucatan,  a 
hypothesis  now  being  put  to  the  test. 

But,  it  could  turn  out  that  the 
compact  settlement  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  was  the  base  of  operations  for 
the  Teotihuacanoes  who  came  into 
the  area  in  force  in  a.d.  378.  The  art 
and  symbolism  at  Chichen  Itza  shows 
a  strong  Mexican  influence — so 
dramatic  that  some  experts  still  think 
that  Toltecs  from  highland  Mexico 
conquered  that  part  of  Yucatan  and 
established  themselves  there.  But 
it  is  increasingly  clear  from  texts  at 
Copan,  Tikal,  and  other  important 
southern  lowland  cities  that  the 
original  “Toltecs,”  were  actually  the 
Teotihuacanoes. 

So  the  Chichen  Itza  people  may 
have  been  harkening  back  to  their 
roots  as  much  as  reinforcing  alliances 
to  northern  Mexico  if  they  interacted 
with  the  Teotihuacanoes. 


The  Way  Forward 

Archaeologists  are  closing  in  on  how 
Maya  civilization  got  started  in  the 
first  millennium  b.c,,  and  how  they 
related  to  the  Olmec  during  that 
critical  period.  We  can  see  the  impact 
that  deciphering  the  glyphs  has  had 
on  questions  such  as  the  role  of 
women  in  Maya  government  and  the 
effect  of  long-distance  relationships 
between  the  Maya  and  the  people 
of  Teotihuacan,  I  think  the  role  of 
ethnic  identity,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Itza  nation,  will  be  a  major  issue  in 
the  future.  After  all,  the  Maya  did 
not  identify  themselves  generically  as 
“Maya”  across  the  entire  area  of  their 
civilization.  They  identified  with  their 
kingdoms,  regions,  and  no  doubt 
with  their  languages.  There  are  more 
than  24  living  Maya  languages  and 
there  were  more  in  antiquity.  Maya 
archaeologists  have  their  work  cut  out 
when  it  comes  to  understanding  that 
complex  cultural  landscape,  H 

David  Freidel  is  a  contributing  editor 
and  a  professor  of  anthropology  at 
Southern  Methodist  University . 
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Exotic  Places,  Ancient  Mysteries,  Intriguing  People 

Archaeology  magazine  gives  the  opportunity  to  explore 
the  richness  of  mankinds  journey  through  history  Each  issue 
dramatically  brings  to  life  with  cutting-edge  reports,  vivid 
graphics,  and  stunning  photos  in  each  issue. 


Great  holiday  savings 

Your  first  gift  subscription  to  Archaeology  is  just  $21.95 
for  a  full  year  (six  issues) — a  substantial  savings  off  the 
$4.99-per-issue  newsstand  price.  Each  additional  gift  is  only 
$15.00 — an  even  greater  savings!  Act  NOW  to  ensure  that 
your  subscription  starts  with  the  January/ February  2008  issue. 


It's  easy  to  order  today! 

Mail  the  attached  postage -paid  envelope 

Call  toll-free  877-ARKY  SUB  (877-275-9782) 
and  mention  code  X76AE1 

Visit  archaeology.org  and  click  on  “Subscribe”  or 

Write  to: 

Archaeology  Subscription  Services 
P.O.  Box  549 

Mount  Morris,  Illinois  61054-7559 


Handsome  holiday 
gift  cards  will  be 
sent  to  you  so  that 
you  can  announce 
your  gift  personally* 


Give  Archaeology 
this  holiday  season 
for  a  little  as 


Go  Green  With  Envy 

Flaunt  320  Carats  of  Genuine  Polished  Colombian  Emeralds  in  an  Exclusive  Style...  When  It  Comes 


to  Precious  Gems ,  Size  Does  Mattel 


Elite — Enchanting — Elegant — 
Emeralds.  The  Queen  of  all 
precious  gemstones.  Radian, t 
deep  green  emeralds  have  been  one  of 
the  three  most  precious  gemstones  ever 
since  they  were  found  in  Cleopatra's 
mines  and  adorned  the  Egyptian 
pharaohs  3,000  years  ago.  But  in 
today's  high  fashion  houses,  designers 
have  embraced  a  polished  uncut  look. 
For  the  first  time,  you  can  wear  the 
exclusive  320  carat  Nature's  Raw 
Emerald  Necklace  for  less  than  you 
may  believe.  And  that  staggering  carat 
weight  is  so  important  in  fine  jewelry. 
Now  you  can  wear  genuine  emeralds 
and  feel  great  about  knowing  that  you 
were  able  to  treat  yourself  to  precious 
gems  without  paying  a  precious  price. 
Cleopatra  prized  her  emeralds  more 
than  any  other  gem.  She  may  have 
dropped  her  pearls  in  her  wine  for 
Mark  Anthony,  but  she  kept  her 
emeralds  for  herself! 


What  is  the  source  of  our 
emerald's  timeless  appeal?  The 

enchanting  color  of  the  Stauer  Raw 
Emerald  necklace  comes  from  nature's 
chemistry.  Even  raw,  our  polished, 
well-formed  natural  emeralds  are 
immediately  recognized  as  something 
special.  Indeed,  when  we  evaluated 
these  emeralds,  color  was  the  most 
important  quality  factor.  Today, 
scientists  tell  us  that  the  human  eye 
is  more  sensitive  to  the  color  green 
than  to  any  other.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  green  is  so  soothing  to  the  eye, 
and  why  the  color  green  complements 
every  other  color. 

Emeralds  are,  by 
weight,  the  most 
valuable  gemstone  in 
the  world.  Colombia, 

South  America,  is  the 
source  of  our  finest  raw 
emeralds  where  long  ago 
they  were  coveted  by 
ancient  Inca  kings  for 
their  mysterious  color. 

Today,  our  rich  green 
emerald  necklace  holds 
within  it  the  same  mystery.  Wear  and 
enjoy  the  gem  of  ancient  royalty  that's 


A  "garden"  can  be  seen  in 
the  network  of  inclusions 
in  the  depth  of  our  Raw 
Emerald  Necklace. 


concealed  within  the 
teeming  rain  forest  to  the 
Andes  peaks — a  land  barely 
touched  by  time.  Wear  and 
admire  this  exquisite  natural 
emerald  necklace  for  30 
days.  If  for  any  reason  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  your 
emerald  necklace  purchase, 
or  you  experience  any 
unusual  defects  in  these 
mysterious  and  magnificent 
green  gems  of  nature,  simply 
return  them  to  us  for  a  full  refund  of 
the  purchase  price. 


Not  Available  in  Stores 


Call  now  to  take  advantage  of  this  rare  offer. 

The  Raw  Emerald  Collection  (320  ctw) 

Raw  Emerald  Necklace — $99.95 
Raw  Emerald  Bracelet — $79. 95 
Raw  Emerald  Earrings — $5 9. 95 
Special  Offer — Buy  the  Raw  Emerald 
Necklace  and  Bracelet  and  receive  the 
Earrings  absolutely  FREE — a  $59.95  value! 

888-201-7084 

Promotional  Code  ELNI32-0I 

Please  mention  this  code  when  you  call. 

14101  Southcross  Drive  W., 

LI v L  DePL ELN 1 32-° 1 

Heritage  of  Art  s  Science  Burnsville,  Minnesota  55337 

www.stauer.com 


ART 


DAVID  ROBERTS  LITHOGRAPHS 

Antique  engravings  by  Catherwood, 
Piranesi,  Hamilton,  maps,  etc.  Petra  Fine 
Art,  P.O.  Box  16321,  Baltimore,  MD  21210; 
Tel:  410-235-1696;  www.petrafineart.net 

Drawings,  paintings,  prints,  and  jewelry 
inspired  by  archaeological  sites.  Com¬ 
missions  available  from  your  photographs. 

www.BulmanFineArt.com  360-650-9691 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  ART  FOR  SALE.  Call 
Oceanic  Art,  212-625-0609,  to  make 
appointment  or  view  gallery. 

%  (' .  "  A 

I  mg 

Visit  the  bespoke  US  area  of  our  website 
or  our  store  opposite  the  British  Museum 
tel:  +44  20  7242  6224 
www.ltsallgreek.co.uk 


$20  each; 
$120/dozen 


Credit  cards  accepted 
through  PayPal  at 
www.mayan-calendar.com 


2008  Mayan  Calendar 

s  •>.  With  Mayan  Glyphs  for  Modern  Dates' . 


Art  and  architecture  of  the 
ancient  Maya  in  beautiful 
color  with  inscription 
.glyphs  and  captions 


Send  to: 

Mayan  Calendar 
1038  W.  Loyola 
Chicago  IL  60626 


BOOKS 


WHITE  ATHENA:  THE  AFROCENTRIST 
THEFT  OF  GREEK  CIVILIZATION,  by 

Walter  Slack,  a  critique  of  Afrocentrists, 
including  Martin  Bernal.  Contact: 
iuniverse.com,  barnesandnoble.com, 
amazon.com,  $37.95. 


Publish  Your  Book! 


We  print  all  kinds  of  books  - 
fiction,  self-help,  religious, 
poetry,  and  non-fiction. 

We  offer: 

•  complete  up-front  pricing 

•  fast  turnaround 

•  a  low  minimum 

•  a  committed  staff  to  assist 
you  from  start  to  finish 

Call  800-650-7888,  ext.  ARC9 

For  a  FREE  Publishing  Kit. 


www.morrispublishing.com 


MORRIS 

PUBLISH  ING 


Mapa  de  Cuauhtinchan  No.  2 
&  Chaco  Canyon 


Cave,  City,  and  Eagle's  Nest 

An  Interpretive  Journey  Through  the  Mapa  de 
Cuauhtinchan  No.  2 

Edited  by  David  Carrasco  &  Scott  Sessions 

Cave,  City,  and  Eagle’s  Nest  is  the  culmination  of  an 
international  research  project  and  series  of  conferences, 
organized  by  the  Moses  Mesoamerican  Archive,  focused 
on  the  sixteenth-century  pictorial  manuscript  known  as 
the  Mapa  de  Cuauhtinchan  No.  2.  Painted  on  bark  paper 
and  measuring  109  x  204  centimeters,  this  extraordinary 
document  contains  over  seven  hundred  images  and 
symbols  relating  the  story  of  the  emergence  of  ancestors  at 
Chicomoztoc  (Place  of  Seven  Caves),  their  migration  to  the 
sacred  city  of  Cholula,  their  foundation  and  settlement  of 
Cuauhtinchan  (Place  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest),  their  community’s 
history  and  claim  over  the  surrounding  landscape,  and 
many  other  occurrences  along  the  way. 

The  Great  Houses  of  Chaco 

John  Martin  Campbell 

In  The  Great  Houses  of  Chaco,  Jack  Campbell’s  elegant  black 
and  white  photos  explore  the  intricate  structures  that  have 
come  to  define  Chaco.  David  Stuart  and  Thomas  Windes 
provide  essays  that  place  the  photographs  into  historic 
contexts,  and  Katherine  Kallestad  has  written  captions 
that  explain  the  images  themselves.  Together,  they  detail 
Chacoan  culture  and  the  magnificent  ruins  that  are  the 
primary  source  of  our  knowledge  about  the  ancestral  people 
of  this  region. 

University  of 
New  Mexico  Press 

UNMPRESS.COM  •  800.249.7737 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL 


Try  the  Ancient  Aroma 
of  Agarwood  Incense 

Experience  the  incense  used  by 
ancient  royalty  and  spiritual  leaders. 
A  rare  tree  resin  now  sustainably 
produced  in  plantations 

Available  from: 

www.scentedmountain.com 


Enjoy  Soapstone  Warmth 

Looks  like  a  fireplace,  heats  like  a  furnace! 


Beautiful,  durable 
and  naturally 
efficient. 

Soapstone  releases 
a  gentle,  even  and 
soul  satisfying 
heat.  Call,  write 
or  visit  our  web¬ 
site  for  a  free 
color  catalog. 

Woodstock  Soapstone  Co. 

66  Airpark  Rd.  Dept.2956  West  Lebanon,  NH  03784 


www.woodstove.com 


Toll  Free  1-888-664-8188 


TRAVEL  &  TOURS 


AMAZING  ARCHAEOLOGY,  expert 
guides,  comfortable  hotels,  beautiful 
scenery,  relaxing,  informative,  wonderful 
holidays:  Orkney  Islands,  Scotland:  www. 
orkneyarchaeologytours.com;  info@ 
orkneyarchaeologytours.com 


Are  you  a  free  radical?  Form  a  stable  pair 
bond  through  Science  Connection,  the 
singles  group  for  people  into  science  or 
nature,  www.sciconnect.com 

Euratlas  Maps  -  Discover  the  history  of 
Europe  through  maps  and  pictures. 
http://www.euratlas.com 

LEARN  TO  READ  AND  WRITE  ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHS  FROM  HOME! 

The  University  of  Chicago’s  Oriental 
Institute  presents  Hieroglyphs  by  Mail, 
a  correspondence  course  exploring 
the  structure  and  grammar  of  the 
Middle  Egyptian  language.  Registration 
deadline:  Oct.  12.  Tel:  773-702-9507; 
e-mail:  oi-education@uchicago.edu; 
website:  http://oi.uchicago.edu 


Iran  Past  and  Present 


An  online  course  from  the 
University  of  Chicago’s  Oriental 
Institute  exploring  the 
history  and  culture  of  Iran. 

Contact:  773-702-9507  or  oi.uchicago.edu 
Register  by  Oct.  12 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  TOURS:  Master  Pot¬ 
ters  (Fall  2007)  -  Explore  Casas  Grandes, 
Mata  Ortiz,  and  more.  Mississippi  Valley 
(Fall  2007)  -  Visit  Watson  Brake  Mounds, 
Parkin,  and  more.  Yucatan  (Winter  2008) 

-  Explore  Chichen  Itza,  Palenque,  and 
more.  Western  Mexico  (Winter  2008) 

-  Visit  Teuchitlan,  El  Chanal,  Aztec  Great 
Temple,  and  more.  Archaeological  Con¬ 
servancy,  Albuquerque,  NM.  (505)  266- 
1540,  tactours@nm.net,  www.archaeo- 
logicalconservancy.org 

CHIAPAS/TABASCO;  CAMPECHE/ 
YUCATAN  Affordable,  small  group 
journeys  to  Preclassic-Postclassic 
Maya  sites  in  Mexico.  Visit  Palenque, 
Bonampak,  Calakmul,  Edzna.  Experience 
present-day  Maya  culture.  December 
2007/January  2008  Departures. 
734-769-7839 
www.tiastephanietours.com 

S.R.  Horus  Tours  are  not  your  usual  tours. 

We  have  many  tours  all  available 
anytime.  See  our  ultimate  tour  of  Egypt, 
Jordan,  and  Israel,  www.egvpttoursonline. 
com,  www.greecetoursonline.com 
www.israeltourismtours.com  or  call 
800-889-8366. 
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TOURS  TO  WORLD  HERITAGE  SITES.  A 

collection  of  artistically  designed  small 
group  tour  programs  concentrating  on 
the  history  and  cultures  of  civilisations 
in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Central 
Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  South  America  and 
IndoChina.  We  also  customise  private 
journeys  be  it  to  Egypt,  India,  Poland.  For 
more  info  please  see  www.bestway.com 
/  www.worldheritagetours.com  or  call 
1.800.663.0844 


Costa  Rica  10  Days 

“Brilliant  Affordable  Pricing”  $AAr 

-Arthur  Frommer’s  Budget  Travel  Column  ^70 

Volcanoes,  Beaches,  Rainforests 

10  Affordable  s995  Escorted  Tours 

•  Mexico’s  Copper  Canyon  Train, Guatemala 

•  Grand  Canyon,  Yellowstone,  Fall  Colors 

•  California,  Canadian  Rockies,  Nova  Scotia 

•  and  More.  28  Page  Free  Brochure 

Fully  Escorted  Tours  Over  50  Years 

Caravan 

Caravan.com  1- 800-Caravan 


mayan 

River  of 
Ruins 


1©  DAYS 


Over  26  years 
experience  in  the 
Mayan  world. 


800-21 7-1060 

www.ceibaadventures.com 


iWv 


Explore  the  Sacred  Valiev  of  the  Inca.  Cuzco  & 


Machu  Picchu  on  an  8-dav.  cultural  adventure! 

Overnight  at  Machu  Picchu,  witness  and  learn  about 
incredible  Inca  archaeology  sites,  early  colonial  history , 
the  living  history  of  the  Quechua  Indians,  the  majestic 
Andes  Mountains  and  more!  $1695  from  Lima, 
including  airfare,  excellent  guides,  lodging,  most  meals, 
tours,  entrance  @  fees  &  much  more! 

'•“Save  on  an  aklulp/KSI  ... 

AMAZON  Monthly 

RAINFOREST  departures! 

adventure!  v\j  www.ExplorationsInc.com 

0  Call  Explora  TIONS  Inc.  for  detailed  brochure. 


aartg 


&  -4>f ;  l 

DAYS 


GKASSIC,  SITES 

BELIZeJmEXICO,  HONDURAS'S  GUATEMAL'A 

'Our  tour  was  astonishing!' 

Our  guide  was  a  Renaissance  man 
of  the  highest  character,  so  knowledgeable, 
kind,  and  attentive." 

mayat*  ur.com 

800.392.6292 


EXPLORE  THE  ARCHEOLOGY  OF 

EGYPT 


IN  THE  LAP  OF  LUXURY 

Follow  a  brilliant  Egyptian  scholar  on  a 
^triumphant  tour  of  the  tombs,  temples 
pnd  museums  of  Cairo,  Aswan,  Luxor 
and  the  Nile.  *rs 

To  learn  more,  call:  708-383-8739  j  j>  ) 

yrmail: 

^www.tcejournevs^cQiii. 


NEW  PERU  TRAVEL  COMPANY 

Cultural  &  Archaeological  Adventures 

Unique  &  exciting  adventures  led  by 
archaeologists  &  specialists  in 
Peruvian  cultures  &  archaeology. 

10  days  for  only  $16751 

Education  &  Adventures  Happen! 
www.newperutravelcompany.com 


'ROGRAM 


THE  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE  T| 


AYOUM 


i  YTSSi’  rtfl m  -  (KtHISIHWi 

March  10-27, 20C 

Travel  with 

Oriental  Institute  Schc 

DR.  ROBERT  RITNEF 

mSkm  III  S 

gjl  REGISTRATION:  (773)  834-9777 
til  http://oi.uchicago.edu 

---■  oi-membership@uchicago.edu 


For  the  latest 
archaeology  news,  visit 

www.archaeology.org 


TURKEY 

Archaeology  •  Culture  •  History  •  Art  Trips 

Explore  with  specialists  and  noted  scholars 
Ask  for  a  free  brochure: 

Halaskargazi  Cad.  No:345  Helal  Apt.  D.7 
34371  Sisli  -  Istanbul,  Turkey 
Tel:  (+90  212)  248  9636 
Fax:  (+90  212)246  1936 


e-mail:  petenturizm@petentour.com 
web:  www.petentour.com 


Easter  Island 
Kuelap 

Machu  Picchu 

Discover  the  most  amazing  sites  of 
Latin  America.  Including  airfare 
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Call:  1-800-327-0080 
www.taratours.com  iWi'i 


Classified  Ad  Rates 

$5.75/word,  16  word  min.  ($92  min.) 

No  artwork  accepted.  Count  PO  Box 
as  two  words;  telephone,  web,  and 
abbreviations  each  as  one.  Payment  must 
accompany  order— no  invoices;  include 
street  address  and  telephone  number(s). 
All  copy  subject  to  publisher's  approval. 
Ads  for  antiquities  not  accepted. 

Display  Classified  Ad  Rates  (1/12  page) 


B&W 

2-Color 

4-Color 

lx  Run 

$780 

$880 

$945 

3x  Run 

$695 

$785 

$850 

6x  Run 

$645 

$730 

$800 

Prices  are  per  ad.  Ad  size:  2-1/4”  square. 
Ads  are  non-commissionable  and  non- 
cancelable.  No  coupons. 

Contact  sales  rep  for  1/6  and  1/24  page  rates. 

Send  all  classified  ads  to: 

Classified  Manager, 
ARCHAEOLOGY  Magazine 
36-36  33rd  Street 
Long  Island  City,  NY  11106 

Phone  (718)  472-3050  ext.  23 
Email:  meegan@archaeology.org. 

Send  native  files  or  PDF 
to  materials@archaeology.org 

Materials  for  the  November/December 
issue  are  due  September  13,  2007. 


www.archaeology.org 
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Free  Information  Service 


Log  on  to  www.archaeology.org  and  click  on  “free  info” 
for  products  and  services  featured  by  our  advertisers. 

You  can  also  get  this  information  by  filling  out  and  mailing 
the  attached  card,  or  by  faxing  the  card  to  the  number  provided. 


Tourist  Boards 


(continued  from  page  10) 
piled  on  the  ground  and  covered  with 
earth.  These  include  cornice  blocks 
and  architectural  pieces,  as  well  as  the 
inscribed  block  and  the  lower  half  of  a 
figure  wearing  a  toga.  Based  on  funer¬ 
ary  monuments  from  the  same  period 
and  region,  archaeologists  believe 
the  tomb  was  a  rectangular  structure 
topped  with  a  small  temple  or  portico, 
from  which  the  recovered  figure  and  a 
column  would  have  come.  The  gladi¬ 
ator  reliefs  may  have  decorated  the 
outside  of  the  tomb.  While  its  loca¬ 
tion  has  been  identified,  Moretti  says 
there  are  no  plans  to  excavate  the  tomb 
immediately.  “Certainly  it  will  be  done 
eventually,  but  for  the  moment  we  are 
concentrating  on  studying  the  panels 
that  have  been  recovered.” 

An  archaeologist  close  to  the  ongo¬ 
ing  investigation  says  that  the  reliefs 
were  first  discovered  16  years  ago  by 
a  road  worker.  Rather  than  report  the 
find,  the  worker  enlisted  three  or  four 
accomplices,  who  helped  move  the 
stones  to  his  property  and  then  to  a 
nearby  lot  where  the  men  buried  them 
for  safekeeping.  They  were  awaiting  a 
buyer,  when  authorities  got  wind  of  the 
looting  and  placed  the  thieves  under 
surveillance.  Media  reports  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  sale — to  a  Japanese  buyer  via 
Switzerland — was  imminent  when  the 
authorities  moved  in,  but  officials  have 
not  confirmed  those  accounts.  The 
worker  surrendered  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  tell  authorities 
all  he  knew  about  the  case. 

The  friezes  and  the  other  artifacts 
were  restored  and  initially  displayed 
at  Romes  Villa  Giulia  museum  last 
January,  but  they  were  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Lucus  Feroniae  Museum 
of  Archaeology,  where  they  will  be 
on  permanent  display. “While  it  was 
important  to  share  this  discovery  with 
the  public  as  soon  as  possible... it’s 
appropriate  that  they  be  returned  to 
the  region  of  their  origin,”  says  Moretti. 
“Were  lucky  that  they  weren't  gone  for 
long.”  In  the  battle  against  the  illegal 
antiquities  trade,  it  seems  these  gladia¬ 
tors  are  the  victors. 

— Sarah  Yeomans,  with  additional 
reporting  by  Marco  Merola.  For  more, 
see  archaeology.org/online/gladiators. 


1.  Cyprus  Tourism  Organization  10,000  years 
of  History  and  Civilization.  The  island  is  an 
open  air  museum  where  one  can  visit  Neolithic 
settlements,  Greek  temples,  Crusader  Castles, 
Venetian  Fortresses,  Byzantine  Churches,  and 
more.  Several  of  our  sites  are  on  the  UNESCO 
list,  www.visitcyprus.com  p.19,  Brochures,  Free 

2.  Today’s  Turkey  a  Western-looking  modern 
democracy,  offers  savvy  travelers  the  singular 
opportunity  to  explore  the  treasures  of  past 
civilizations  and  experience  the  exciting  new 
Europe.  Call  877-FOR-TURKEY  Back  Cover, 
Brochures,  Free 


Travel  &  Tours 


3.  AIA  Tours  Join  distinguished  lecturers  at 
the  greatest  archaeological  sites  with  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America’s  Tour 
Program.  Visit  www.archaeological.org  for 
more  information,  p.71 

4.  Caravan  Tours  Fully  Escorted  Tours  $995, 
Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  USA,  and 
Canada.  53  years,  since  1952.  800-Caravan, 
www.CaravanTours.com  p.67,  28-Page  Color 
Brochure,  Free 

5.  Ceiba  Adventures,  Inc.  Archaeology 
and  specialized  tours  throughout  the  Maya 
heartland,  traveling  via  land  and  river  with 
expert  guides  and  archaeologists,  www. 
CeibaAdventures.com  p.67,  Brochures,  Free 

6.  Explorations  Inc.  Provides  educational 
experiences  in  the  Land  of  the  Inca,  Mundo 
Maya,  the  Amazon,  and  Costa  Rica.  800-446- 
9660  www.Explorationslnc.com  p.67 

7.  Far  Horizons  Since  1983,  Far  Horizons 
has  been  creating  unique  study  tours  for 
sophisticated  travelers,  led  by  renowned 
scholars,  www.farhorizons.com  p.15, 
Brochures,  Free 

8.  Jamestown-Yorktown  Foundation 

Jamestown  Settlement  and  Yorktown  Victory 
Center.  Explore  America's  colonial  beginnings 
through  museum  gallery  exhibits  and  living 
history  depicting  17th-  and  18th-century 
Virginia,  p.12,  Brochures,  Free 

9.  Journeys  of  the  Mind  -  Thomas  Cook 

Luxury  travel,  offering  exclusive  access, 
distinguished  lecturers  plus  a  scholar  as 
your  guide,  and  an  intimate  perspective  of 
Egypt's  past  and  present,  p.67  Brochures, 
e-newsletter,  Free  -  please  include  your  email 
address. 

10.  MayaTour  pioneered  multi-country  Maya 
archaeology  tours  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  The  Maya  Classic  tour  is  offered 
monthly,  p.67,  World  of  the  Maya  Brochure, 
Free 

11.  New  Peru  Travel  Company  Specialists  in 
Peruvian  culture  and  archaeology  take  you 
on  educational  tours  throughout  Peru.  Where 
Education  &  Adventures  happen. 
www.newperutravelcompany.com  p.67 

12.  Oriental  Institute  The  Oriental  Institute  is 
a  research  and  museum  institution  focusing 
on  the  history,  art,  and  archaeology  of  the 
ancient  Near  and  Middle  East. 
http://oi.uchicago.edu  p.67,  Membership, 
Events,  Travel  Brochures,  Gallery/Museum 
materials  and  info.  Free 


13.  Peten  Travels  Turkey  specialist  since  1997. 
We  have  been  creating  unique  study  and 
culture  tours  for  sophisticated  travelers,  led  by 
renowned  scholars,  p.67,  Brochures,  Free 

14.  Tara  Tours  Inc.  Since  1980  selling  quality 
tour  programs  to  Central  &  South  America. 

p.67,  Brochures,  Free 

15.  TravLTips  Unusual  cruises.  Freighters, 
expeditions,  small  or  tall  ships,  riverboats. 
Magazine  subscription  free  with  membership. 
info@travltips.com  www.travlptips.com 
800-872-8584  p.67 


Publishin! 


16.  Getty  Trust  Publications 

Publications  on  Greek,  Roman,  Etruscan 
antiquities,  ancient  history,  archaeological 
sites,  and  the  conservation  of  cultural 
patrimony,  p.56,  Catalog,  Free 

17.  Morris  Publishing  Publish  your  book!  Our 
free  guide  to  self-publishing  gives  you  all  the 
features  and  prices  up-front,  p.66,  Guide  to 
Self-publishing,  Free 

18.  University  of  New  Mexico  Press  Offering 
books  in  archaeology,  anthropology,  and 
ethnohistory.  Please  visit  www.unmpress.com 
for  more  information,  p.66 


19.  It’s  All  Greek  www.itsallgreek.co.uk: 

Top  quality  reproductions;  bronze,  marble, 
ceramics  &  jewellery.  Dedicated  U.S.  area  of 
website;  store  in  London  p.66 


Off  Interest  to  All 


20.  Rosetta  Stone  Teaches  27  languages 
quickly  and  easily.  We  guarantee  it. 

Ask  NASA.  Ask  the  U.S.  State  Department.  1- 
800-280-6220  p.7, 10%  off  any  of  our 
CD-ROM  products. 

21.  The  Houston  Museum  of  Natural  Science 

is  offering  Archaeology  Magazine  readers 
a  half  price  discount  to  visit  Lucy’s  Legacy. 

www.hmns.org  Inside  Front  Cover,  Half  Price 
discount  offer 


Field  School 


22.  College  Year  in  Athens  Provides  semester/ 
year  or  summer  university-level  courses 
focused  on  Greece  and  the  East  Mediterranean 
world,  p.19,  Brochure  or  Catalog,  Free 

23.  Crow  Canyon  Archaeological  Center 

Looking  for  a  learning  vacation?  Crow  Canyon 
offers  archaeology,  cultural,  and  adventure 
travel  programs  in  the  Southwest  and  beyond 
for  adults,  teens,  and  families,  p.19,  Brochures, 
Catalogs,  Prospectuses,  Free 

24.  University  of  Leicester  A  leading 
university  in  the  U.K.  that  provides  distance¬ 
learning  courses  in  archaeology  at  the  post¬ 
graduate  level,  p.62,  Brochure,  Free 
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Archaeological  Institute  of  America 

Free  Public  Lectures 


To  join  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  for  more  information  about  our  lectures  throughout  the  year  visit  www.archaeological.org 


Alabama 

NORTH  ALABAMA  (HUNTSVILLE):  Placing  Roman  Women: 
Life,  Luxury,  and  Longevity  at  a  Lusitanian  Villa.  Dr. 

Maia  Langley.  Sept.  26,  7:30  PM.  Chan  Auditorium, 
Admin.  Science  Bldg.,  UAH. 

Contact:  Lillian  B.  Joyce:  joycel@uah.edu 

Arizona 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  (PHOENIX):  Mummies,  Magic,  and 
Medicine:  An  Introduction  to  Ancient  Egyptian 
Funerary  Beliefs  and  Practices.  Dr.  Lanny  Bell,  Brown 
University.  Sept.  18, 7:00  PM.  Arizona  State  University, 
Tempe,  AZ.  Room  TBA.  Contact:  Elizabeth  Griesman: 
elizabeth.griesman@asu.edu 

TUCSON:  Mythology  and  Iconography  of  Divine 
Kingship  in  Ancient  Egypt.  Dr.  Lanny  Bell,  Brown 
University.  Sept.  20. 

Contact:  Ed  Pierce:  edwinp@dakotacom.net 

California 

NORTH  COAST:  Figuring  the  Social  World  at 
Qatalhoyiik.  Dr.  Lynn  Meskell,  Stanford  University.  Oct. 
07, 4:00  PM.  Santa  Rose  Junior  College,  Room  TBA. 
Contact:  Albert  Leonard  Jr.:  ancientwine@aol.com 

ORANGE  COUNTY:  Africa's  Vanishing  Past.  Dr.  Susan 
McIntosh,  Rice  University.  Oct.  21, 2:00  PM.  Concordia 
University,  Irvine,  CA.  Contact: 

Caroline  Maddock:  csmglyphs@sbcglobal.net 

SAN  DIEGO:  Africa's  Vanishing  Past.  Dr.  Susan 
McIntosh,  Rice  University.  Oct.  19, 7:15  PM.  Mesa 
College  Room  G101.  Contact:  Bradford  A.  Kirkegaard: 
bkirkega@ccat.sas.upenn.edu  or  Elizabeth  Pollard: 
epollard@mail.sdsu.edu 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Africa's  Vanishing  Past.  Dr.  Susan 
McIntosh,  Rice  University.  Oct.  18, 7:30  PM. 
Archaeological  Research  Facility,  2251  College 
Building,  UC  Berkeley  campus.  Contact:  Deborah 
Anderson:  dwanders@sonic.net  or  Tweed  Conrad: 
tweedconrad@yahoo.com 

Connecticut 

HARTFORD:  Preserving  Iraq's  Past:  Perils  and 
Prospects.  Dr.  John  Russell,  Massachusetts  College 
of  Art.  Oct.  15, 8:00  PM.  Life  Sciences  Center 
Auditorium.  Contact: 

Martha  K.  Risser:  martha.risser@trincoll.edu 

NEW  HAVEN:  Canoe  Travel  and  Sea  Trade  of  the 
Ancient  Maya  Dr.  Heather  McKillop,  Louisiana  State 
University.  Oct.  22, 4:30  PM.  OAG  200  (56  High  Street). 
Contact:  Milette  Gaifman:  milette.gaifman@yale.edu 

District  of  Columbia 

WASHINGTON  D  C.:  Hierakonpolis:  The  Beginning  of 

Monumental  Architecture  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hikade,  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Oct.  11. 

Contact:  Catherine  Keesling:  keeslinc@hotmail.com 

Florida 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  (ORLANDO):  The  Cost  of  Being  King: 
Founding  the  Classic  Maya  Dynasty  at  the  site  of 
Copan  (Honduras).  Dr.  Jane  Buikstra,  Arizona  State 
University.  Oct.  10, 7:00  PM.  Orlando  Museum  of  Art. 
Contact:  Elise  Friedland:  efriedland@rollins.edu 

GAINESVILLE:  The  Archaeology  of  Homer's  Heroes. 

Dr.  Carla  Antonaccio,  Duke  University.  Oct.  24. 

Contact:  Karelisa  Hartigan:  kvhrtgn@classics.ufl.edu 

SOUTH  FLORIDA:  Dr.  Jane  Buikstra,  Arizona  State 
University.  Oct.  13.  Contact:  Peter  Ferdinando: 
pferdinando@pbmnh.org 

TALLAHASSEE:  Dr.  Jane  Buikstra,  Arizona  State 
University.  Oct.  11.  Contact:  Christoper  A.  Pfaff: 
cpfaff@mailer.fsu.edu 


Georgia 

ATHENS:  City  of  the  Grim  Reaper:  Rediscovery  and 
Demise  at  Mashkan-shapir,  Iraq.  Dr.  Paul  Zimansky, 
Stony  Brook  University.  Sept.  26, 7:30  PM.  117  Visual 
Arts  Bldg.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Contact:  Marilyn  Evans:  jmevans@uga.edu 

The  Archaeology  of  Homer's  Heroes.  Dr.  Carla 
Antonaccio,  Duke  University.  Oct.  23, 7:30  PM. 

117  Visual  Arts  Bldg.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Contact:  Marilyn  Evans:  jmevans@uga.edu 

ATLANTA:  Dr.  Paul  Zimansky,  Stony  Brook  University. 
Sept.  25.  Contact:  Dr.  Jasper  Gaunt:  jgaunt@emory.edu 

Dr.  Carla  Antonaccio,  Duke  University.  Oct.  22. 

Contact:  Dr.  Jasper  Gaunt:  jgaunt@emory.edu 

Illinois 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  (CHAMPAIGN/URBANA):  Pirates  and 
Romans:  Roman  Cities  of  the  Rough  Cilicia  Coast. 

Dr.  Michael  Hoff,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Oct.  08, 5:30  PM.  Contact:  Jane  A.  Goldberg: 
jgoldber@express.cites.uiuc.edu 

CHICAGO:  ROCKFORD:  Petra:  An  Urban  Oasis  in  the 
Arabian  Desert.  Dr.  Leigh-Ann  Bedal,  Penn  State,  Erie. 
Sept.  25, 8:00  PM.  Burpee  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Contact:  Barton  Stenberg:  barsten@insightbb.com 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  (MONMOUTH):  Roman  Athens:  The 
Transformation  into  an  Imperial  City.  Dr.  Michael  Hoff, 
University  of  Nebraska.  Oct.  09, 7:30  PM.  Room  109, 
Morgan  Hall,  Western  Illinois  University,  Macomb, 
Illinois. 

Contact:  Thomas  J.  Sienkewicz:  toms@monm.edu 

Indiana 

CENTRAL  INDIANA:  Pirates  and  Romans:  Roman  Cities 
of  the  Rough  Cilicia  Coast.  Dr.  Michael  Hoff, 

University  of  Nebraska.  Oct.  07, 2:00  PM.  De  Boest 
Lecture  Hall,  Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art,  4000 
Michigan  Rd.  Indianapolis. 

Contact:  Robert  F.  Sutton:  rfsutton@iupui.edu 

VALPARAISO:  Dr.  Leigh-Ann  Bedal,  Penn  State  Erie. 

Sept.  24. 

Contact:  Mark  S.  Farmer:  mark.farmer@valpo.edu 

Kansas 

KANSAS  CITY/LAWRENCE:  The  Tekta  Burnu  Shipwreck: 
Shedding  New  Light  on  Classical  Ionia.  Dr.  Deborah 
Carlson,  Texas  A&M  University.  Oct.  02, 7:30  PM. 
University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City,  University  Center, 
Pierson  Hall.  Contact:  John  G.  Younger: 
jyounger@ku.edu  or  James  S.  Falls:  fallsj@umkc.edu 

Kentucky 

LOUISVILLE:  Goddess  Reborn:  The  Nashville  Athena. 

Dr.  Barbara  Tsakirgis,  Vanderbilt  University.  Oct.  18, 
5:30  PM.  University  of  Louisville. 

Contact:  John  E.  Fischer:  fischerj@wabash.edu  or 
John  R.  Hale:  jrhale@louisville.edu 

Maryland 

BALTIMORE:  Hierakonpolis:  The  Beginning  of 
Monumental  Architecture  in  Ancient  Egypt.  Dr. 

Thomas  Hikade,  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Oct.  12.  Contact:  Christianne  Henry: 
chenry@thewalters.org 

Massachusetts 

BOSTON:  Etruscan  Lightning,  Livers  and  Lore:  Myth 
and  Ritual  in  Ancient  Etruria.  Dr.  Nancy 
DeGrummond,  Florida  State  University.  Oct.  12. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Contact:  Laura  Gadbery: 
lgadbery@mfa.org 

WESTERN  MASS:  Themes  of  Prophecy  in  Etruscan, 
Greek  and  Roman  Art.  Dr.  Nancy  DeGrummond, 

Florida  State  University.  Oct.  10, 4:30  PM.  Amherst 
College,  Fayerweather  115  (Pruyne  Auditorium). 
Contact:  Scott  Bradbury:  sbradbur@email.smith.edu 


WORCESTER:  “Let  The  Dead  Bury  The  Dead  ":  The 
Forensic  Science  Behind  the  Recovery  and 
Identification  of  US  War  Casualties.  Dr.  Thomas 
Holland,  Scientific  Director,  DoD  JPAC  Central 
Identification  Laboratory,  Hickam  AFB,  HI.  Oct.  16. 
Contact:  Alexandra  Cleworth:  illyria@charter.net 

Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS/ST.  PAUL:  A  Landscape  of  Ancestors: 
Early  Iron  Age  Societies  in  Southwest  Germany.  Dr. 

Bettina  Arnold,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milkwaukee. 
Oct.  04, 6:00  PM.  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 

Contact:  Donald  Hammer:  hamme008@umn.edu 

Missouri 

CENTRAL  MISSOURI  (COLUMBIA):  The  Tekta  Burnu 
Shipwreck:  Shedding  New  Light  on  Classical  Ionia. 

Dr.  Deborah  Carlson,  Texas  A&M  University.  Oct.  01, 
5:30  PM.  University  of  Missouri,  Pickard  Hall,  Room 
106.  Contact:  Megan  Thomsen:  mltg48@mizzou.edu 

Nebraska 

LINCOLN/OMAHA:  A  Monumental  Cargo:  The  Roman 
Column  Wreck  at  Kizilburun,  Turkey.  Dr.  Deborah 
Carlson,  Texas  A&M  University.  Sept.  30, 2:00  PM. 
Joslyn  Art  Museum,  Abbott  Lecture  Hall,  2201  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha.  Contact:  Michael  Hoff:  mhoffl@unl.edu 

Nevada 

LAS  VEGAS:  Death  and  Decay:  The  Salvage  of  the 
Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Dr.  Lanny  Bell,  Brown 
University.  Sept.  24, 7:30  PM.  UNLV  Campus,  Room  TBA 
Contact:  Alan  Simmons:  simmonsa@unlv.nevada.edu 

The  Archaeological  Legacy  of  Gertrude  Bell.  Dr.  Lisa 
Cooper,  University  of  British  Columbia.  Oct.  31, 7:30 
PM.  UNLV  Campus,  Room  TBA. 

Contact:  Alan  Simmons:  simmonsa@unlv.nevada.edu 

RENO:  Mummies,  Magic,  and  Medicine:  An 
Introduction  to  Ancient  Egyptian  Funerary  Beliefs  and 
Practices.  Dr.  Lanny  Bell,  Brown  University.  Sept.  23, 
3:00  PM.  Truckee  Meadows  Community  College, 

James  Eardley  Student  Center,  Dandini  Campus. 
Contact:  Carola  Naumer:  cnaumer@tmcc.edu 

New  Jersey 

NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY:  Ancient  Egyptian  Mummies. 

Dr.  Salima  Ikram,  American  University  in  Cairo.  Oct. 

11.  Cohen  Lounge,  Dickson  Hall,  Montclair  State 
University.  Contact:  Senta  German:  germans@mail. 
montclair.edu 

PRINCETON:  Beloved  Beasts:  Ancient  Egyptian  Animal 
Mummies.  Dr.  Salima  Ikram,  American  University  in 
Cairo.  Oct.  10, 5:30  PM.  Princeton  University,  East 
Pyne  010. 

Contact:  J.  Michael  Padgett:  mpadgett@princeton.edu 

New  Mexico 

SANTA  FE:  The  Magic  of  Art  and  Writing  in  Ancient 
Egypt.  Dr.  Lanny  Bell,  Brown  University.  Sept.  17, 

6:00  PM.  Courtyard  by  Marriott,  Santa  Fe,  NM. 

Contact:  Garnis  Hagen:  garnis@comcast.net 

New  York 

ALBANY:  Discoveries  in  the  Desert:  The  North  Kharga 
Oasis  Survey.  Dr.  Salima  Ikram,  American  University 
in  Cairo.  Oct.  09, 8:00  PM.  University  of  Albany, 
Humanities  Building  Room  354. 

Contact:  John  C.  Overbeck:  keos59@netscape.net 

FINGER  LAKES:  Anemurium:  History  and  Life  of  a  Roman 
City  in  Southern  Turkey.  Dr.  James  Russell,  University 
of  British  Columbia.  Oct.  29, 8:00  PM.  Cornell 
University,  Goldwin  Smith  Hall. 

Contact:  Phil  Sapirstein:  pns6@cornell.edu 

LONG  ISLAND:  Dr.  James  Russell,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Oct.  28. 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  Dr.  Heather  McKillop,  Louisiana  State 
University.  Oct.  23.  Contact:  Marissa  Schlesinger: 
marissa.schlesinger@utoronto.ca 


STATEN  ISLAND:  The  Birth  of  Victorious  Thebes  Dr. 

John  Darnell,  Yale  University.  Sept.  30, 3:00  PM. 
Wagner  College. 

WESTCHESTER:  Canoe  Travel  and  Sea  Trade  of  the 
Ancient  Maya.  Dr.  Heather  McKillop,  Louisiana 
State  University.  Oct.  21, 2:00  PM.  Rye  Free 
Library,  Purchase  Street,  Rye,  NY. 

Contact:  Peter  Feinman:  feinmanp@ihare.org 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  (BUFFALO):  Chasing  a  Roman 
Soldier.  Dr.  James  Russell,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Oct.  30, 5:00  PM.  Millard  Fillmore 
Academic  Complex,  320. 

Contact:  Scott  Gallimore:  cg6@buffalo.edu 

North  Carolina 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  Dr.  Steve  Tuck,  Miami  University. 

Oct.  23. 

Contact:  Carla  M.  Antonaccio:  canton@duke.edu 

Ohio 

CLEVELAND:  The  Shrines  of  Cybele  and  Zeus  at 
Aezanis:  A  Model  for  Hellenization  in  Roman 
Asia  Minor.  Dr.  Kenneth  Harl.  Oct.  10, 7:30  PM. 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Contact:  Donald  Laing:  donald.laing@case.edu 

COLUMBUS:  Pigs,  Rats,  and  People:  Puzzles  of  a 
Pacific  Paradise.  Dr.  Thomas  Riley,  North  Dakota 
State  University.  Oct.  22. 

Contact:  Timothy  McNiven:  mcniven.1@osu.edu 

KENT/AKRON:  Make  Haste  Slowly:  Constantine, 

His  Coinage,  and  the  Conversion.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Harl.  Oct.  09, 6:00  PM.  University  of  Akron, 

Olin  Hall,  Room  124.  Contact:  Linda  Whitman: 
whitman@uakron.edu 

0BERUN/W00STER:  The  Emperor,  the  Coinage,  and 
the  Orthodox  Faith:  The  Iconoclastic  Controversy 
(685-843).  Dr.  Kenneth  Harl.  Oct.  08,  7:30  PM.  Lean 
Lecture  Room,  Wishart  Hall,  College  of  Wooster. 
Contact:  Susan  Kane:  susan.kane@oberlin.edu  or 
P.  Nick  Kardulias:  pkardulias@wooster.edu 

SPRINGFIELD:  Pigs,  Rats,  and  People:  Puzzles  of  a 
Pacific  Paradise.  Dr.  Thomas  Riley,  North  Dakota 
State  University.  Oct.  23, 8:00  PM.  Shouvlin  Center, 
Wittenberg  University.  Contact:  Mary  J.  Rush  or 
Kenneth  G.  Rush  Esq.:  k-mrush@juno.com 

TOLEDO:  Pigs,  Rats,  and  People:  Puzzles  of  a 
Pacific  Paradise.  Dr.  Thomas  Riley,  North  Dakota 
State  University.  Oct.  21, 3:00  PM.  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art.  Contact:  James  A.  Harrell: 
james.harrell@utoledo.edu 

Pennsylvania 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  (UNIVERSITY  PARK): 
Exploring  the  Ancient  Greek  City:  Excavations  at 
Azoria  on  Crete.  Dr.  Margaret  (Peggy)  Mook,  Iowa 
State  University.  Oct.  11,8:00  PM.  107  Carpenter 
Bldg,  Penn  State  University.  Contact:  Mark  Munn: 
mxm20@psu.edu 

PHILADELPHIA:  Exploring  the  Ancient  Greek  City: 
Excavations  at  Azoria  on  Crete.  Dr.  Margaret 
(Peggy)  Mook,  Iowa  State  University.  Oct.  09, 6:30 
PM.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Room  TBA.  Contact: 
Katherine  Blanchard:  kblancha@sas.upenn.edu 
or  Camilla  MacKay:  cmackay@brynmawr.edu 

PITTSBURGH:  Exploring  the  Ancient  Greek  City: 
Excavations  at  Azoria  on  Crete.  Dr.  Margaret 
(Peggy)  Mook,  Iowa  State  University.  Oct.  10, 4:30 
PM.  239  Cathedral  of  Learning,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Contact:  Edwin  D.  Floyd:  edfloyd@pitt.edu 

Rhode  Island 

NARRAGANSETT:  Themes  of  Prophecy  in  Etruscan, 
Greek  and  Roman.  Dr.  Nancy  DeGrummond, 
Florida  State  University.  October  11, 8:00  PM. 
Brown  University,  Mencoff  Hall,  68  Waterman 
Street,  Providence,  Rl.  Contact:  Katharina  Galor: 
katharina_galor@brown.edu  or  Alex  Thompson: 
alexrt@netzero.net 

South  Carolina 

CHARLESTON:  City  of  the  Grim  Reaper: 

Rediscovery  and  Demise  at  Mashkan-shapir, 

Iraq.  Dr.  Paul  Zimansky,  Stony  Brook  University. 
Sept.  27, 7:30  PM.  College  of  Charleston,  Simons 
Center  for  the  Arts,  Room  309. 

Contact:  Marilyn  Evans:  jmevans@uga.edu 


Tennessee 

MISSISSIPPI/MEMPHIS:  Placing  Roman  Women: 
Life,  Luxury,  and  Longevity  at  a  Lusitanian  Villa. 

Dr.  Maia  Langley.  Sept.  27, 7:30  PM.  Oxford,  MS, 
University  of  Mississippi,  University  Museums. 
Contact:  Aileen  Ajootian:  ajootian@olemiss.edu  or 
Fred  C.  Albertson:  falbrtsn@memphis.edu 

NASHVILLE:  Placing  Roman  Women:  Life,  Luxury, 
and  Longevity  at  a  Lusitanian  Villa.  Dr.  Maia 
Langley.  Sept.  25, 7:00  PM.  Nashville  Parthenon. 
Contact:  Wesley  Paine:  wesley.paine@nashville. 
gov  or  Barbara  Tsakirgis: 
barbara.tsakirgis@vanderbilt.edu 

Texas 

CENTRAL  TEXAS:  Dr.  Salima  Ikram,  American 
University  in  Cairo.  Oct.  03, 8:00  PM.  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  campus,  Building  and  room:  ART 
1.110  (San  Jacinto  Street)  Contact: 

Vanessa  Paumen:  vanessap@mail.utexas.edu 

DALLAS/FT.  WORTH:  Beloved  Beasts:  Ancient 
Egyptian  Animal  Mummies.  Dr.  Salima  Ikram, 
American  University  in  Cairo.  Oct.  02, 7:00  PM. 
University  of  Texas  at  Arlington  Campus,  Room 
TBA.  Contact:  Larry  Lehman: 
larrylehman@alumni.ggu.edu 

SOUTHWEST  TEXAS:  Beloved  Beasts:  Ancient 
Egyptian  Animal  Mummies.  Dr.  Salima  Ikram, 
American  University  in  Cairo.  Oct.  04, 7:30  PM. 
Chapman  Auditorium,  Trinity  University. 

Contact:  Nicolle  Hirschfeld:  nhirschf@trinity.edu 

Virginia 

CHARLOTTESVILLE:  Slaves  and  Freedmen  in  Rome: 
What  Their  Epitaphs  and  Tombs  Reveal.  Dr.  Linda 
Gigante,  University  of  Louisville.  Sept.  27, 5:30  PM. 
160  Campbell  Hall,  UVA  School  of  Architecture. 
Contact:  John  J.  Dobbins:  dobbins@virginia.edu 

De  Arte  Gladiatoria:  Recovering  Gladiatorial 
Tactics  from  Artistic  Sources.  Dr.  Steve  Tuck, 
University  of  Miami.  Oct.  25, 5:30  PM.  160 
Campbell  Hall,  UVA  School  of  Architecture. 
Contact:  John  J.  Dobbins:  dobbins@virginia.edu 

LYNCHBURG:  De  Arte  Gladiatoria:  Recovering 
Gladiatorial  Tactics  from  Artistic  Sources.  Dr. 

Steve  Tuck,  University  of  Miami.  Oct.  24, 7:30  PM. 
Leggett  537,  Randolph  College. 

Contact:  John  Starks:  jstarks@rmwc.edu 

WILLIAMSBURG:  New  Life  for  Dead  Romans: 

The  Rediscovery  of  Funerary  Artifacts  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky  Dr.  Linda  Gigante,  University 
of  Louisville.  Sept.  26, 4:30  PM.  Rogers  100. 
Contact:  John  Donahue:  jfdona@wm.edu 

Canada 

OTTAWA/HULL:  The  Battle  that  Stopped  Rome: 
Archaeology  of  the  Roman  Military  Disaster  in 
the  Teutoburg  Forest,  AD  9.  Dr.  Peter  Wells, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Oct.  25, 7:00  PM. 
Canadian  War  Museum,  1  Vimy  Place,  Ottawa. 
Contact:  Heather  Loube: 
heather.loube@sympatico.ca 

TORONTO:  Meanings  in  Early  Celtic  Art.  Dr.  Peter 
Wells,  University  of  Minnesota.  Oct.  24.  University 
of  Toronto,  Emmanuel  College,  Room  001  (73 
Queen's  Park  Crescent).  Contact:  Sarah  Stewart: 
salstew@sympatico.ca 

WINNIPEG:  Paradise  Found:  Excavating  the  Petra 
Garden.  Dr.  Leigh-Ann  Bedal,  Penn  State  Erie. 
Sept.  23, 3:00  PM.  University  College  237.  Contact: 
John  Tamm:  tammj@cc.umanitoba.ca 
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Archaeological  Institute  of  America  Tours 

Explore  magnificent  ancient  sites  around  the  globe  with  AIA  scholars. 

The  Silk  Road  ®  China  0  Bhutan  0  India  ®  Jordan  0  Turkey  0  Egypt  0  Spain 
Italy  0  Greece  0  Ireland  ®  US  Southwest  ®  Central  America  0  Peru  0  Easter  Island 


Explore  Extraordinary  Sites 

Our  itineraries  are  carefully  crafted  to 
include  visits  to  the  world’s  most  interesting 
and  important  archaeological,  historical,  and 
cultural  sites. 

“Excellent  itinerary!  ” 

“The  ruins  and  museums  were  spectacular.’’ 

“The  sites  were  fantastic— exceeded  my 
expectations.  “ 

Travel  with  Interesting  & 
Informative  Lecturers 

AIA  has  close  links  worldwide  with 
professional  archaeologists  and  professors  of 
history,  art,  architecture,  and  anthropology. 
From  this  enormous  base  we  pick  and 
choose  lecturers  for  both  their  knowledge 
and  their  ability  to  deliver  lively  and  infor¬ 
mative  talks  that  bring  the  sites  to  life. 

“Our  lecturer  was  brilliant,  witty, 
charming,  and  humorous.” 

“Our  lecturer  was  outstanding.  ” 

Experience  World  Cultures 

Enjoy  fine  regional  cuisine,  private  dance 
and  musical  performances,  and  behind-the- 
scenes  visits. 

“Meeting  archaeologists  and  extras  like 
dinners  at  museums  made  for  a  very  memo¬ 
rable  trip  and  a  feeling  of  being  ‘in  the  know.’” 

“Getting  to  explore  tombs  that  the  public  never 
sees— that  was  spectacular!” 

Meet  Like-Minded  Travelers 

AIA  travelers  enjoy  learning  first  hand  about 
cultural  history  by  viewing  splendid 
archaeological  sites,  art,  and  architecture. 

“The fellow  travelers  were  wonderful.” 

“The  size  of  the  group  was  wonderful.” 

Relax  &  Enjoy  Your  Journey 

A  professional  trip  manager  and  highly 
trained  local  guides  handle  all  of  the 
logistics  during  each  tour  and  make  sure 
that  everything  runs  smoothly.  The  AIA 
Tours  capable  and  friendly  staff  make  it  easy 
to  prepare  from  start  to  finish. 

“The  staff  was  experienced  and  gracious.” 


Featured  Small-Ship  Cruise 

North  Africa's  Roman  Legacy: 

Algeria,  Tunisia  &  Malta 

April  14-26,  2008  (13  Days) 
with  lecturer  &  host  James  Delgado 
Sail  the  southern  Mediterranean  aboard  the 
elegant  Wind  Spirit,  beginning  on  the  isle  of 
Malta  and  moving  westward  along  the  scenic 
coasts  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  ending  in  Spain. 

Our  j ourney  along  the  N orth  African  coast  and 
beyond  showcases  eight  UNESCO  World  Heritage 
Sites,  centered  around  the  Berber-  and  French- influenced  sites  and  cities  of 
Algeria.  Our  itinerary  is  an  archaeological,  historical,  and  cultural 
extravaganza— a  unique  collection  of  lands  made  famous  by  invaders  and 
settlers,  conquerors  and  colonizers,  traders  and  empire  builders.  Our 
fascinating  itinerary  includes  three  of  Algeria’s  most  notable  Roman  sites: 
Tipasa,  Djemila,  and  Hippo  Regius;  Spain’s  Marbella,  on  the  Costa  del  Sol,  and 
elaborate  Alhambra;  several  of  Tunisia’s  most  fabled  sites:  Carthage,  El- Jem, 
and  Kairouan;  and  Malta’s  lovely,  i6tb-centuiy  fortress-city  of  Valletta  and 
Neolithic  Tarxien  temples.  The  delightful  climate  of  springtime  in  the 
Mediterranean,  combined  with  the  casual  elegance  of  one  of  the  finest  small 
ships  afloat,  make  this  an  unforgettable  experience  in  the  lands  at  the 
crossroads  of  civilizations. 

Featured  In-Depth  Land  Tour 

Egypt’s  Valley  of  the  Kings 

February  9—23,  2008  (15  Days) 
with  lecturer  &  host  Ted  Brock 
Seize  this  opportunity  to  join  our  second 
annual  program  to  visit  more  than  two 
dozen  royal  tombs  in  Egypt’s  Valley  of  the 
Kings... all  in  one  incredible,  luxury  tour. 

Spend  nine  full  days  in  and  around  Luxor, 
where  we  will  avoid  long  lines  at  the  Valley 
of  the  Kings  and  enter  stunning  tombs  that  are  closed  to  the  public,  such  as 
KV5  (tomb  of  Ramesses  ITs  sons),  KV20  (tomb  of  Hatshepsut),  and  KV17  (the 
tomb  of  Seti  I) .  In  addition  to  29  royal  tombs  and  the  mortuary  temples  of 
Hatshepsut  at  Deir  el  Bahri,  the  Ramesseum,  and  Medinet  Habu,  we  will 
explore  a  number  of  other  important  pharaonic  sites  in  Luxor  and  Cairo.  Visit 
Karnak  and  Luxor  Temples;  spend  a  full  day  on  the  Giza  Plateau,  including 
visits  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  Solar  Boat  Museum,  and  the  Sphinx;  see  the 
Step  Pyramid  of  Djoser  at  Saqqara;  and  marvel  at  the  collections  of  the 
Egyptian  Museum  in  Cairo  and  the  Luxor  Museum. 


Contact  AIA  Tours  for  Detailed  Information: 

800-748-6262 

Fax:  603-756-2922  Toll:  603-756-2884 
P.O.  Box  938,  47  Main  Street,  Suite  1,  Walpole,  NH  03608 
Email:  aia@studytours.org  Website:  wvw.aiatours.org 


ARTIFACT 


HE  DENARIUS  was  one  of  the  most  common  of 
all  Roman  coins.  What  makes  this  one  special  is  where 
it  was  found:  in  an  ancient  Talyotic  house  excavated  by 
a  Boston  University  team  in  the  town  of  Torre  den 
Galmes  on  the  island  of  Menorca,  Spain.  The  Talyotic 
culture  occupied  the  Balearic  Islands,  including 
Menorca,  from  about  2500  b.c.  until  the 
Roman  period  began  in  123  b.c. 

That  year,  the  consul  Quintus 
Caecilius  Metellus  conquered  the 
Balearics,  claiming  that  pirates  were 
based  there,  taking  the  honorific 
name  Balearicus  for  his  efforts. 
Literary  sources  tell  us  that  much 
of  the  island’s  population  was  killed 
off  and  that  many  Talyotic  sites  were 


WHAT  IS  IT? 


A  Roman  denarius, 
showing  the  god  Apollo 
wearing  a  laurel  wreath; 
on  the  back,  Jupiter 
holds  the  reins  of  a 
quadriga,  or  four-horse 
chariot,  in  one  hand 
and  a  lightning  bolt  in 
the  other  hand 

Minted  in  86  b.c. 


DISCOVERED 


Torre  d’en  Galmes, 
Menorca,  Spain 


MATERIAL 


Silver 


VALUE 


One  day’s  wage  for  an 
unskilled  laborer  or 
common  soldier,  about 
$20  in  today’s  terms 


DIMENSIONS 


1.9  cm  in  diameter 


abandoned.  But  recent  excavations  show  there  was 
considerable  continuity  in  Talyotic  life. 

This  coin,  unremarkable  in  itself,  comes 
from  excavation  layers  at  the  Talyotic 
house  dated  to  between  100  B.c.  and 
a.d.  100,  after  Metellus  is  supposed 
to  have  devastated  the  island. 

The  humble  denarius,  together 
with  a  bronze  sestertius  and 
Roman-style  roof  tiles  also 
found  in  the  house,  indicate 
the  local  population  was  slowly 
incorporated  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  that  they  gradually 
adopted  some  Roman  customs. 

— Kevin  Mullen 
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Archaeological  Tours 


led  by  noted  scholars 


The  Northern  Maya 
Kingdoms  (15  days) 
Explore  Mexico's  Yucatan 
and  Chiapas  states  with 
Prof.  Jeffrey  Blomster, 
George  Washington  U. 

Tour  highlights  include 
colonial  Merida, 

Chichen  Itza,  Uxmal, 

San  Cristobal  de  las 
Casas,  seldom-visited 
Comalcalco  and  Tonina, 
plus  the  renowned  cities 
of  Palenque,Yaxchilan 
and  the  renowned 
murals  at  Bonampak. 


Morocco  (15  days) 

Sample  Morocco's  6,000  years  of  archaeology, 
art  and  architecture  with  Prof.  Kenneth  J. 
Perkins,  U.  of  South  Carolina.  Visit  the  Islamic 
imperial  cities  of  Rabat,  Meknes,  Fez  and 
Marrakesh,  the  extensive  excavations  at 
Sijilmassa  and  remote  kasbahs  and  ksour 
as  we  travel  into  the  fascinating  Atlas 
Mountains. 


Algeria  (18  days) 

Visit  the  cities  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  Romans 
and  Byzantines  and  Rome's  strategically  placed 
military  outposts  with  Prof.  James  Russell,  U. 
of  British  Columbia.  We  will  examine  wonderful 
mosaics  and  sculptures  in  Algeria's  excellent 
museums  as  well  as  the  unique  Berber 
architecture  in  the  south. 


Mali  (15  days) 

Discover  the  wonderful  art,  mud  architecture 
and  cultures  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the 
Niger  River  with  Dr.  Trevor  Marchand,  U.of  London 
(SOAS).  We  will  visit  the  famous  medieval  trade 
cities  of  Mopti,  Djenne,  Segou  and  Timbuktu, 
explore  the  unique  villages  of  the  Dogon  and 
enjoy  unique  cultural  performances. 


Himalayan  Kingdoms  (19  days) 
Join  Prof.  Daniel  White,  U.  of  North  Carolina, 
as  he  introduces  us  to  the  history, 
culture,  art  and  religions  of 
Sikkim,  Darjeeling  and 
Nepal.  We  will  study  the 
spread  and  development 
of  Buddhism  as  we  travel 
through  the  majestic 
snow-covered  Himalayas 
and  its  art  and  artifacts 
in  Delhi  and  Calcutta's 


museums. 


Invites  You  to  Journey  Back  in  Time 


2007-8  tours  include:  Vietnam  •  Israel  •  Libya  •  Yunnan  &  Sichuan  •  Oman  &  Zanzibar  •  Sicily  &  Southern  Italy  •  Provence  •  Greece 
Peru  •  Caves  &  Castles  •  Indonesia  •  Western  Turkey  •  Southern  Spain  •  Serbia  &  Croatia  ♦  Moscow  &  St  Petersburg...and  more 


Journey  back  in  time  with  us  -  Archaeological  Tours.  We’ve  been  taking  curious  travelers  on  fascinating  historical 
study  tours  for  the  past  32  years.  Each  tour  is  led  by  a  noted  scholar  whose  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  brings 
history  to  life  and  adds  a  memorable  perspective  to  your  journey.  Every  one  of  our  37  tours  features  superb 
itineraries,  unsurpassed  service  and  our  time-tested  commitment  to  excellence.  No  wonder  so  many  of  our 

clients  choose  to  travel  with  us  again  and  again. 

For  more  information,  please  visit  www.archaeologicaltrs.com,  e-mail  archtours@aol.com,  call  212-986-3054, 
toll-free  866-740-5130.  Or  write  to  Archaeological  Tours,  271  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  904,  New  York,  NY  10016. 


And  see  history  our  way. 


chaeological  tours 

LED  BY  NOTED  SCHOLARS 
superb  itineraries,  unsurpassed  service 


Welcome  to  the  country 

where  heads  of  gods  watch  over  the  land. 


'k  < 


Mt.  Nemrut  is  one  of  the  most  uniquely  spectacular  sights  in  Turkey.  You  will  find 
yourself  alone  at  the  mountaintop  surrounded  by  the  limestone  statues  of  Apollo,  Zeus 
Heracles,  and  King  Antiochus  I.  The  colossal  heads  of  the  ancient  gods  dominate  the 
landscape  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  making  an  impressive  picture  at  sunset. 
Imagine!  Now  come  see  for  yourself. 

1  -877  FOR  TURKEY  or  visit  www.tourismturkey.org 
New  York:  (212)  687  -  2194  /  email:  ny@tourismturkey.org 
Washington  DC:  (202)  612  -  6800  /  email:  dc@tourismturkey.org 
Los  Angeles:  (323)  937  -  8066  /  email:  la@tourismturkey.org 


welcomes  you 
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